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To our Patrons. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please state that you 
saw them advertised in The New-England or 
The National Journal ef Education, 


PIANOS! PIANOS!! 


A Full and Varied Stock of PIAINOS, 
New and Second -Hand, Upright and Square; 
also REED ORGANS, ; 


FOR RENT or FOR SALE. 


Pianos for Rent will be sent to the Seashore, or to other 
Summer Resorts. 


Books to take to the Seashore 
or the Mountains. — 


THE WORLD OF SONG. 250 Ia pages, filled with 
the best and most Songs of the Day. $2.50 in 
Boards; $3.00 in Clot 

a ar tzes, Quadril 

&c., by Strauss and other $2.50 in Boards; 

$3.00 in Cloth. 


PIANO AT HOME, A large + the best | classes of 


Pianoforte Duets. $2.50 Boards; $3.00 
(a Either book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


RIDPATH’S 
HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


FOR SUMMER TOURISTS. 


THE FIELD PORTFOLIO. For use in gathering 
ferns plants, flowers, leaves, etc., and bringing them in — 
fect condition from the place w t are found. Re- 
moves all necessity for heavy and unwieldy books, scissors, 
or knife, etc. Is light and easy to handle, and contains all 
that is required. Price $1.50 and $2.00. Nothing like it 
ever before Send for circular. 

LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., Manx/?rs, 

126 f 381 Washington St., Boston. 


Industrial & Fine Art Education. 


A Summer Institute for special Teachers of Drawing will 
be held by PROF. WALTER SMITH, at his studio at 
the seaside, South Boston, Mass., during the month 
of August, 1877. 


The number of members will be limited to fifty, and there 
will be six instructors. 


nag PINOKNEY'S The 

ency for Schools and Teachers 

Union Bq. lth Ave New Of Education: 
list, composed of gradieates of the bert our Teachers, School Officers, Parents, and Others. 

eign Colleges and Seminaries. (No charge to Principals Edited by 


or Families. 


Kind 
22 30 Union Sq. Ave. side), New York. 


American Kindergarten, 
And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 
A new set of material, cheap and benetifel, armmmed by 


‘] and manufactured only for Miss Cox. sand Families 
suppl Material, als», for “‘ Books without Words,” 24 
» to be made by the children. 115 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
advanced students. Attention to Conversa 
Oratory, Vocal Culture, Reading and Recitation. 
March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes admitted. 
Summer Term Monday, Jaly 2. Send 
for catalogue. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A M.. Prest. 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL. D. 


Dr. Humpnreys will remain in Boston the Summer 
Vacation to read with pupils for the Fail Examinations. 
The thoroughness and comparative quickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, wil be attested the 
gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Rererences.— Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of Episc. 
Dean of 
Professor 


Theo. School; Professor Dunbar, aculty; Profes- 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty ; win ; 
F. Bewen; Professor Lane; Univer sity.) 

Mason, Esq.; Hon. Robert C. Hon. 
Geo. S. Hillard; Hon. Richard Frothingham ; Dr. 8. Eliot; 
Rev. Dr. Tyler, Prof. of Greek, (4 st we ; Rev. 
Phillips Brooks; Rev. E. M. P. Wells, D.D.; Rev. A. H. 
Vinton, D.D. ; Rev. Dr. Warren, Prest. Boston Univ. 

N. B.—Dr. Humpureys continues to prepare adult pupils 
at a distance in Greek and Latin Composition, Philology, 
and Criticism by Correspondence. 

293 Columbus Ave., Boston, April 12, 1877. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H, CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS, 
ior ind i thor- 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influence 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 


Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 
a og and gratuities. Four courses of study are 


‘ered :— 
course of four years for the of 


116 22 


Il. A Philosophical 
B. Ph. (The same as I., with M 
ive work in the Greek. 
IIl. An Angineering course of three years for the degree 


The course of instruction will cover very fully ae of C.E. 
n 


Pertaining to the general direction of and instructio 
rawing in public schools. 
For circulars giving full particulars, address 
WM. T. MEEK, 
946 Fourth St., South Boston, 
Sec’y of the Institute. 


SUMMER CLASS IN BOTANY. 


ve W. W. BAILEY, Instructor of Botany at Brown 
I Siversity, will conduct a Summer Class in this science, at 
Institute, North Scituate, R. I., on 
the 24th of July, and lasting ed me 7 op- 


125d 


to bring dissecting mi 
with laboratory practice and field excursions. 125 f 


GERMAN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


E. C. F. KRAUSS, of Boston, formerly teacher of Ger- 


or circulars, aj personal 
by letter, at No. 69 Hancock St., 12a f 


VOCUTION for schools, classes, or individuals. De- 
Wain A cured, Send for circular and terms. 
K. Fopas, North Cambridge, Mass. 


1V. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 

Examinations for admission June 21st and Sept. 18th. 
For Catalogue or additional im ion. address 


Pror. CHARLES E. FAY Seon: 
106 2 College Hill, Mass. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, MASS. 

To meet July 10, under the direction of L. Savveur, 
Ph.D., LL.D., author of “ Entretiens sur la Grammaire, 
** Causeries avec mes Eléves,” etc. is 

There will be three classes in the school: One of Litera- 
ture, another for beginners, a third for children; also a 
training department, in which children will be taught by the 
pupils. Some lessons in Latin will be given, in to illus- 
trate the application of the new system to the popes | of 
ancient lang For circulars, apply by letter at 5: West 
35th Street, New York. 119 


ESSEX CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
ESSEX, Chittenden County, VT. 


A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 
For Ladies and Gentlemen. 


WM. A. DEERING, Principe: 


123 


them (staple 
|Book SLATE CO., 19: Fulton Sereet, corner of Church. 


Henry Kiddie and Alexander J. Schem. 
One large 8vo volume of 530 pages. 
Price, bound in cloth $5.00; in library leather $6.00; 
in half turkey morocco $7.00; in half russia $8.0; in 
morocco antique, gilt edges, $10.00; in full russia, 


full 
gilt edges, $10.00 

Specimen pages with the Analytical Index mailed 
gratis on application. 

The Cyclopedia of Education has every-where elicited 
the highest praise both for the value of its contents and 
the excellence of its mechanical execution. 

This work is sold only through the appointed Sub- 
scription Agents; in the absence of such, orders will be 
promptly filled by the publisher 


E. Steiger, 22&24 Frankfort st., New York. 


a&@ The introduction of the Cyclopedia affording 
unusually easy and remunerative employment to \genta, 
the appointments have mostly been made. A number 
of counties in New England and other sections of the 
country are, however, as yet unassignud, and early appli- 
cations for such territory will receive prompt attention. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


NORMAL INSTITUTE 


Will be held at 
East Greenwich, R. 1, Fuly 25 to Aug. 22, 1877. 


Sixty eminent Lecturers and Professors. Course includes 
all branches of 


and Musical Instruction. 


teacher or pupil of whatever grade of proficiency can 
afford to lose the opportunities here afforded. Seaside 
location, for healthfulmess and beauty of 


scenery. to 
E_ TOURJEE, Director 
118m Music Haut, BOSTON. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVAN/A. 

The 28th Winter Session will open on Tuurspay, Oct. 
1877, in the commodious new C e Building. Clinical 
instruction in the Woman's Pennsylvania 

ic 


Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedi ospitals. Spring 
course of Lectures, Practical Demonstration, and Winter 
material) to all ma- 


Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
triculants of year. Address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., De. 

1162 N. College Ave. & 21st St., Phila., 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A.D, 1860.) 
The course of study is arranged to secure a h prep- 
aration for Harvard University and for ~ ey ools. 
Copies of reaen papers on ai 
W. N. EAYRS. 


DRAWIN G@ INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and illustrated —_— sent on application. 
Address JAMES - QUEEN & CO., 
322 2z (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. 1. 

Tuition, Board, and Incidentals, $350 per in ad- 
vance, quarterly. Summer Term begins April 30. ’ For in- 
formation, address A. W. BROWN, Principal. 

TIO MISS C. S. COLBY resumes in- 
ial attention to defective s er — Jas. 
urdoch, S: Baxter, and Faculty of ‘ol Oratory. 
Address: 90 West Springfield street, Boston. go tf 
EACHERS INTRODUCED for all De, 
T “A mer. 7B 
York, Mont. ts for Sc acancies. 
1857. Send te Mowat Plan and A pplication Form. 


OICE CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
V Speech cured. Warter K. Fosss (Grad. Bost. Univ 
Sch. Oratory). Send for circular to No. Cambridge, Mans. 


RTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union Sq. 
$1 peryr. Anna Randall-Diehi, itor and 


SILICATE. 
IGATE sittes tor Stare or 
Sil extensively used for the Years by the 


riments. ddress 
way, New- 


on in New Y iladelphia, and 


Boards of Edu 
many Cities, Towns, and SCH Bookstores 


free; Sample to 


107 83 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


WANTED-A teacher to fill First Assistant’s position in 

High School. . Lady desired. Must teach Latin, and 

a_successful experience in high-school work. 
m F. Gorrir, Stillwater, Minn. 126 a (1) 


GRADUATE of the Scientific Department of Lay- 

fayette College desires a situation as teacher. Best of 
referencesgiven. Terms very moderate. Address R. Fixm- 
1nG, Readington, N. J. 126a 


N EXPERIENCED TEACHER, who graduated 
with the highest honor ever attained at his college, and 
who holds a Penn. State Teachers Permanent Certificate, 


desires a Superintendency, or the Principalship of a hizh 
school, Address Principat oF Pusiic Box 99, 
Schuylkill Haven, Penn. 125 b 


A LADY, a Norma! graduate of many years’ experience 
- as teacher in public and private schools, hs accept 
a situation ei as Principal or Assistant. Address 
Teacner, Box 15, Dunstable, Mass. 124d 


GENTLEMAN of successful experience as teacher 
in the common schools of a New England city, is 
for Address Txacuer,” oon Hos- 
ton, Mass. mgh 
TEACHER of wide and successful experience as 
Principal of High Schools, will make engagement for 
ensuing year as Princi or Classical Instructor in High 
School, Academy, or institution. Can furnish evidence 
of marked success in fitting for College, and has given 
special attention to Chemistry, Geology, and other sciences. 
References and testimonials of highest character relating to 
goment and other important schools. may be seen at 16 Haw- 
ey street, Boston. Address, or ing F. B. Snow, 
Journal of Education Rooms. 125 tf 


College Preparation. 


A Yaz Grapuate of ten years experience in teachine, 
desires one or two private pupils, either for the Summer or 
the coming year. A faithful student, of fair ability, can fit in 
languages in one year. Best of references given. Terms 

rate. Correspondence invited. D. BuRCHARD, 
»tate Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 326 tf 


“Of Interest to Teachers and Others. 


A beautiful estate, situated in the charming town of Fox- 
boro, Mass., is now offered for sale. ‘Ibe house, or man- 
sien, is a fine two-and-a-half story building, situated on the 
main street, on elevated ground, so that the drainage is per- 
fect; and has, in addition to parlor, reception, dining, and 
cooking rooms, a sufficient number of lodging rooms to ac- 
commodate a large family, and twenty-five scholars or board- 
ers ; a mee schoal room, with furniture and fixtures therein; 
a large and conveniently arranged barn and carriage-house, 
which, as also the house, are supplied with an abundance of 
water from well and cisterns. ‘The lot is large, and has fine 
forest and ornamental trees; and the navies can have, 
if he desires, a very fine lot adjoining the above, which has 
heretofore been as a play-ground by scholars. 

This estate was occupied by its late owner, for many years, 
as a home school, attained a popularity reached by 
few institutions in the country, of its class. At the time of 
his decease, every seat in the school room was occupied. 
For a school, a summer boarding- or medical retrea 
few such locations can be found. It is situated in a town 
churches, schools, industrial pursuits and business enterprise, 
with a population of culture and refinement, and with fewer 
objectionable features than almost any town in New Eng- 
land. Railroad facilities to any™part of the country, and 
drives over roads and through scenery as fine as to be found 
anywhere. It is worthy the attention of parties looking for 
a place for either of the purposes above or of a gen- 
tleman with a large family. 

All particulars in to the same can 

personal ing or corr dence wit . SHER- 

Pouches or C. W. Honors, Foxboro, Mass ; 

who, residing near the premises, wili, with pleasure, show 

the same to parties desirous to examine or purchase, and also 

to answer any interrogatories as to local advantages, or 

otherwise. The price will be reasonable, and terms of pay- 
purchaser. 


ment in with the ability of the 
May 8, 1877. r2ott 
ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 
Can obtain the address of a 


SPECIALIST IN CHEMISTRY, 
A graduate of one of the first American, and one of the 
most noted German Universities, by applying at this office. 
NEW-ENG. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
104 tf (a) 16 Hawley street, 


Commencing July 16, 1877, and extending six weeks. 

This School is designed for teachers, graduates of colleges, 
and others, of both sexes, who desire an opportunity for 
gaining a practical acquaintance with CuemisTry, MingR- 
ALoGY, and Zootocy. Address for Circular. 

18k H. CARMICHAEL, Ph.D., Brunswick, Me. 


PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE. 


Students preparing for Harvard, Wellesley, and other 
Colleges, or Stientific Schools, can learn of a Classical In- 
structor, Principal of a city High School of ke! experience 
and success, whose pupils have entered 
“honors,”’ taken Porter prize at Amherst for “* best pre 
ation,” and rank” at Wellesley. Student: 
during July and Aug and for the year, at reg) 
Particulars of F. B. Snow, or T. 

16 Hawley street, Boston, where credentials 


land Musical 


E. TOURJE 
Music Hall, Boston. 


Bowd. Ccllege Summer School of Science. 


arvard 


° 
| 
Po The U. S, School and College Directory, — 9 guide for | 
those having children to educate,—gives information ef best : 
Schools. Sent o- on oe of two 3-cent stamps. 
COTESWORTH 
Dealer in School Maternal, Books, _ Charts, Globes, 
| 
Pa. 
= | 
| 
FRENCH NORMAL SCHOOL, # 
| 
— 
ton in a rich botanical field, Good board may be had, at | sii — 
Doliars Tho d = 
; 
pen a practical school of German, to begin July 10, and | 
os August 21, in the house occupied by Miss Morgan’s 
oung Ladies School,—a location in the suburbs | | 
| 
. 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


— = 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS, BOSTON, MASS., 


Philosophical Instruments, 
Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra- 
tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most dis- 
tinguished professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED, 

E. S. Rrrcure & Sons have been appointed 
J. Browning, London; Rudolph Keeni 
Paris, makers of Optical, Acoustic, and E ical A us, 
and Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes; receive 
orders from Schools and Coll to import goods Free of 
Duty and at Manufacturers’ Prices. 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical A pparatus, illustrated, 
Price 15 cents, sent on application. (When writing please 
mention this journal.) 118 


WASHING MADE EASY. 


WASHERS. Warranted to form 
MANGLES, work cheaply, without 
WRINGERS, injury to Cicthing. 


STANDARD LAUNDRY MACHINE CO.,|— 


32 Dey Street, NEW YORK; 


126 tf (2) 58 Long Wharf, BOSTON. 


Sanitary Reformers! 


Malaria in Camp and Town, Home or Hospital 
may be abated by using the 


WAKEFIELD or CABINET 


EARTH CLOSETS. 
$40, $30, $15, $5. 


A handy and every way satisfactory “ necessary” 
in the house, requiring attention once in a few 
days or weeks. ore useful than will be believed 
without using. Approved by physicians, nurses, 
scientists, and all users. 


THE COMBINED COMMODE 
And Slop Pail, 


Or $5 Water Closet, Improved. 


A perfect substitute for the common chamber 
utensil. Available everywhere because air-tight, 
cleanly, noiseless, handy. Just the thing for 
siormy days, dark nights, and four o'clock in the 
morning. ‘Testimonials and circulars on receipt of 
stamp. 

The Only Awards at the CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION. he Greatest Awirds every- 
where have been given to the Goods made by 


The Wakefield Earth Closet and Commode Co. 


raat 34 Dey Street, New York. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Their School, Academy, Church, and other Bells, are 
widely celebrated for fullness, and richness of tone. 
(-atalogue iree, 355 


Anal Balances and Weights; 


and rare and pure Chemicals.” 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; 
AGENT FOR. 
Non-Blistering Platinum, 


ytical Improved Holtz Blectric Machines, $25 each, giving 
5-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Bhilade Iphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish, 


Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. MW. B.—Z have no partner in business. 


Naturalists’ 


Supplies, 
Telescopes, 


Microscopic 


Slides. 


Jesse §. Cheyneys Co. 


SUCCESSORS IN 


Philesopnical Instruments 


Jas. W. Queen & Oo, 


OF 


and FIELD MICROSCOPES, 


Every Variety 


Philosophical 


/nstruments 


Made, 
-/mported, 
ana Repaired. 


27 Great Jones St., 


New York. 


122 [M] 


118 tf 


- 


Address, 


BOSTON, 


School and Church Furniture, 
“THE FEARLESS.” 


Every Desk and Seat Firmly Braced 
and put tegether with Bolts. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES of ALL KINDS. 


Samples of the best improved Lamb-skin Eraser 
sent to any address, post-paid, for 15 cts. 
A CHURCH PEW without Cushions, more com- 
fortable than four-fifths of those with Cushions. 
Also, the best Upholstered Pews. 
Ends sold separately. 


Michigan School Furniture Co. 
16 HAWLEY STREET, 


MASS, 


a th d fac ae; ) 


cation. 
Box 874. 


Zuccato’s Patent Papyrograph, 
Duplicating Writings, Maps, Drawings, Designs, Ete. 


To this invention we call the attention of all officials connected with 
Colleges, Academies, and Public Schools, — of Professors, Trustees, and 
Superintendents. By it the process is developed of producing from one to 
of any Desicn, Mar Drawinc, ExamInaTION 
Paper, or Manusceirrt of any character. The varus of this invention will 
be at once APPRECIATED when its CAPABILITIES are understood. A few of 
its unfailing points are economy of T1mB and MONEY, and a CONTROL of 
your own work. Simple and effectual, it is easily worked, and as clean as 
a letter press. Price-lists and Specimens of Printing forwarded on zppli- 
i PAPYROGRAPH Co. 

43 & 45 Shetucket Street, 


per, envelopes, pencil, 


NORWICH, CONN. 


Monochrome Pictures. 
Fancy sketches, and true esentations from nature, 
made to order ; the lonee chotten, half the price of the true 
local pictures. Address HARRIET WARE STILLMAN, 
Westerty, R. 109 t 


Hair Blackboard Eraser, guar- 


JAPANESE Eraser, 


the market. Warranted to give satis Sareple sent 
20 cents. Send for Price List. JOHN D. 


aid for 
EMACK, 114 Wiliam Sty New York” 


SCHROEDER'S 


FO 


MopELs 


ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Send for Catalogue. 


AND 


N. H. EDGERTON, 


118 (2M) 


PHILADELPHIA, 


$12 


free TRUE & 


A DAY at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and terms 
Maing 


CO. Augusta, Mai 


AGENTS WANTED. _ 
wanren DOO to $200 PER MONTH 


———A New. Clear, and Concise————__ 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 


Commencing with the earliest periods, closing March 

3 volumes of the Wor!'d’s great, grand History in one. a 
cient, Middle Ages, and Modern, including history of 
Centennial E xh bition, [nauguration of President Hayes 
and 7wrkish difficulties. A book of thrilling interest and 
universal need. Sells faster than any other. Beautitel illus- 
trations, low prices, quick sales, extra terms, circulars free, 
Address J. ©. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, St. Louis, Mo. 125d 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS wanted + 


© act 
as AcenTs for the 
J 1Zravings, that cost over $20,000. 

The only volume showing the best exhibits: wide-awake 
agents are quitting all other. Sales increasing. Get the 
Best. Persons having inferior books now buy this, all oth- 
ers being worthless compaared te it. Send for circular, terms, 
and sample engravings. P. W. ZIEGLER & CO, 
518 Arch St., Phila. ; 180 E. Adams St, Chicago; 620 Olive 
dt., St. Louis ; Odd Fellows’. Building, Cincinnati. 122 22 


THE MacicPLAITER. 


Yerfection, and Rapidity. Single and Double 


xand Plaiting. 

THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST. 
$1.75 8Y Mam. Ac’ts EVERYWHERE. 
MILJON BRADLEY & CO., Springfield, 


Plain 
DT 


Mass. 


“Behold! (Luke ii: 10) I bring 
you Glad Tidings of Great Joy which 
shall be To all People.” Our 
») new book of Moody’s Sermons and 
Bible Readings is just issued. 


TEACHERS and STUDENTS, 


your vacation can be made to pay you from $s5e to $200 per 
month, selling the above. A single-agent secured 152 sub- 
scribers in one day. E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broad- 
way, New York. 122 a-ctf 


COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


I will employ ten capable students during the Sum- 
mer vacation. Work er oF and pay liberal. For par- 
ticulars, write to Gao. Huwsert, Church Street and 
Park Place, New York City. 124 


ACENTS MRO SS 
WANTED RESCE NI 


FOR THE 


A volume of thrilling interest by the eminent historian, 
L. P. Brockett, describing the social, political, and 
religious peculiarities of the Russians and Turks ; their 
home-life, varied customs, and characteristics, the causes of 
the war, the issues at stake,—CAristian against Moham- 
medan,—the mighty interests of other nations involved. 
Biographies of ae Rulers, Statesmen, avd Generals. 
Richly illustrated. The 400k millions need now. 
Want 8000 Agents on very liberal terms, 
Address HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, 733 Sansom St., 
Phi ade!phia. 124 


Teachers and Students 


Can be informed how to employ themselves pleasantly and 


tabl 
DURING VACATION, 
by sending their names and address to 
E. M. TAYLOR & CO., 
123 tf 493 Washington Street, Boston. 


The full. HISTORY of the WONDERFUL CAREER of 


MOODY & SANKEY 


In Great Britain and America. Is the latest, fullest, and 
best. Has double the amount of matter, more and better 
744 large pages. 


illustrations, and is every way superior. 
Price, $2.00 Be not deceived. Buy the best. Agents, 
send for Circulars with best terms ever heard of. Address, 
H. S. GOODSPEED & CO., New York, or Cincinnati, O. 


Rare Chance for Teachers. 
AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
The Grand History of the Wortp Apam. Its 

dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in becomin, 
a fit abode for man. e beauties, wonders, and realities o 
PLAN as shown by Science. in, clear, and easily un- 
derstood that all read it with delight. Strongest comme: 
tions. Send for Circular, Terms, and Sample I)lustrations. 

Address ¥. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia. 


TA K E NOTICE! We have the 


largest and best selling Sta- 
tionery Package in the world. 
It contains 88 sheets of pa- 
golden pen, and a piece 
of valuable Jewelry. Complete sample package, with elegant 
‘n and drops, post-paid, cts. es, with assort 

Jewelry, $1. Sold Gold Patent ‘atch free to all 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Seondwer, N.Y. 
articles to one. The LLOYD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewin ine 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting off hooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money, and say itis the best seliing article out. Sam- 
ple 35 cents; Six for $. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send fora sample half-dozen, and canvass your 
town, BRIDE & CO., 769 B Wa $ N. ¥. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND 
SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 


Kindergarten Groods, 
Better and Cheaper than Eastern Material. 


St. Louis Kindergarten Supply Co. 


Agents. 


Price List Free. ST. LOUIS, MO, 
Avg 
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IF WE KNEW. 


If we knew the cares and crosses 
Crowding round our neighbor’s way, 
If we knew the little losses, 
Sorely grievous, day by day. 
Would we then so often chide him 
For his lack of thrift and gain,— 
Leaving on his heart a shadow, 
Leaving on his life a stain? 


If we knew the clouds above us 
Held but gentle blessings there, 
Would we turn away all trembling, 
In our blind and weak despair? 
Would we shrink from little shadows, 
Lying on the dewy grass, 
While ’tis only birds of Eden, 
Just in mercy flying past? 


If we knew the silent story, 
Quivering through the heart of pain, 
Would our manhood dare to doom them 
Back to haunts of guilt again ? 
Life hath many a tangled crossing ; 
Joy hath many a break of woe; 
And the cheeks tear-washed are whitest, 
This the blessed angels know. 


Let us reach into our bosom, 
For the key to other lives, 

And with love toward erring nature, 
Cherish good that still survives ; 

So that when our disrobed spirits 
Soar to realms of life again, 

We may say, “‘ Dear Father, judge us 


As we judge our fellow-men.” —Anon. 


Public Opinion. 


— Teachers have work to do outside of the schools, 
in establishing, literary societies, reading-rooms, and 
fostering lyceums, etc. You should each be the educa- 
tional head of your county. It would be a great work 
to organize a literary society in every school-house in 
the State, — it would draw both boys and men from the 
tavern and the store, and give them an interest in books 
and papers, I know you have a man’s work on hand 
now ; but I know, too, that the man to do work is the 
one who has most of it to do, — nobody expects much 
ofan idle man. No man knows how much he can do 


till he has tried ; and you will do your present work 
better for this addition. As you lift up public senti- 
ment, you lift up the schools.— ¥ P. Wickersham, Supt. 
Penn, Pub. Schools. 


— The indications now are that important changes 
will be made, in the near future, in some of our meth- 
ods of teaching, and that instead of limiting the field of 
knowledge, as we now do, it will become greatly ex- 
tended, especially in the primary departments. The 
discriminating power of the young child’s mind, its 
ability and eagerness to acquire and remember facts, 
have not been duly recognized in our methods of in- 
struction, and much valuable time is wasted in school 
which might be pleasantly and profitably employed in 
learning valuable and practical facts about material 


things with which children come in daily contact. All 
natural laws and the principles of science are mainly 
deductions from previously observed phenomena and 
well-attested facts, and a large amount of the funda- 
mental truth can be readily grasped and retained by our 
primary scholars, thereby stimulatiag their observing 
faculties, cultivating the important power of discrim- 
ination, and laying a secure foundation for future intel- 


lectual and scientific pursuits and scholastic culture.— 
School Com., Fall River, Mass. 


— Free schools are safeguards of the State and na- 
tion, and should be kept completely divorced from sec- 
tarian control or influence. It is a cardinal principle 
in our political economy, and fundamental in our sys- 
tem of government, that Church and State must be 
kept perfectly separate ; but mistaken notions arise 
oftentimes in applying the principle. We should never 
lose sight of the fact that this is a land of Christian, or 


Bible, character and civilization, and that its teachings 
are the foundation of our virtue and social elevation.— 
Gov, Bedle, New Fersey. 


— Teaching what social duty requires is telling How 
to form a polite and good character ; but leading the 
child to do the kind or polite and often self-denying act 
of duty, is really molding, forming,;—Mak.NG that good 
character. Hence, encourage your pupils to generous 
and self-denying kindness in the way of sharing with 
others their apples, or cakes, or flowers, or pencils ; 
and especially with the poor, those who seldomest see 
such acts of kindness, or share in such enjoyment. 
And be sure to do so yourself. (Example is the best 
teacher.) And never receive a floral or fruit offering 
yourself, however young or ragged the giver, without a 
winsome and smiling “ Zhank you,” in return for it. 


Whenever you get your pupils to doing kind and polite 
things, then you may know you are successfully teach- 
ing both good morals and good manners, — JZ. MV. 
Campbell in Ind. Sch. Four. 


“ None but experienced teachers should be employed 
in our schools.” However absurd and impracticable 
this observation may seem on the face of it, there is 
after all underlying it much shrewdness and practical 
wisdom, It means, properly interpreted, that the public 
schools cannot afford to pay for the experiments of be- 
ginners in the art of teaching. ‘Thorough scholarship is 
the first requisite to successful instruction ; but where 


this is already possessed, there may be lacking so much 
of system and practical ability in the manner of impart- 
ing it as to render it worthless.—ing S. Hail, Sec. Bd. 


Trust. N. H. Nor. Sch. 


— Now it is the power of impressing our own char- 
acters on others which is especially given to school 
masters and school mistresses of any institution ; it is 
the power which is their greatest privilege and their 
greatest responsibility. It is also the best illustration, 
—with all reverence be it spoken—the best of the illus- 
trations and the effect produced on the world by the 
founder of our common Christianity, and also of our 
relations toward him. I look at the school and I look 
at the master, and there is no mistaking the resem- 
blance, — his idiosyncrasy has passed upon the school, 
I seem to see him reflected in the children as in so 
many fragments of a broken mirror. I remember how 


this type penetrates even into details ; how a sagacious 


observer of character at one of the colleges said, on 
seeing the original handwriting of the greatest public, 


teacher in this century, “That js the handwriting which 


I have seen in a hundred different forms in the hand- 
writing of all the scholars that came from Rugby.”— 
London Inquirer. 

— The school-life of children affords ample time for 
obtaining a thorough education, equal to what has been 
usually called an academical education. It is a hurtful 
error to suppose that it is necessary for a child to spend 
years to obtain a progress that ought to be acquired in 
many months. Yet many children spend ten or twelve 
years in school and never extend their course of study 
beyond simply reading, writing, and the first principles 
of arithmetic, and such seldom arrive at more than a 
limited attainment. It is not a detraction to say that a 
large portion of children shamefully idle away most of 
their school-life. This ought not so to be, and ought 


not longer to be permitted. It is a breach of trust 
committed to those who are responsible for it, and a 
waste of the money appropriated for our schools. —Ho/- 
kinton ( Mass.) Sch. Com. 


Lessons in Drawing.—No. IV. 


BY W. S. GOODNOUGH, 
Superintendent of Drawing, Columbus, O. 


We will take a new figure to-day, and as a dictation 
exercise. 1. Draw a vertical line in center of slate, 
about three inches long. 2. Bisect it. 3. Through the 
middle point draw a horizontal Jine of the same length, 
half the line on each side. 4. Test carefully, to see if 
the four halves are of equal length. 5. Connect the 
ends of the lines by oblique lines. (The pupils will 
not, without help, recognize this as a square, as they 
have known it only as a figure having its sides hori- 
zontal and vertical). 6. Bisect the sides of the square. 
7. Draw the diameters and bisect 
each half-diameter. 8. Join the four 
points just made by straight lines. 
What is the figure formed? Ans. — 
A square. 9. Erase the diagonals 
and the parts of the diameters inside 
small square. 10. Brighten remain- 
ing lines. Fig. A. is the result. 

One of the qualities of good drawing is neatness. 
However good the form, if the slate, blackboard, or 
paper is in an untidy condition, the general appear- 
ance of the work is marred. When working on paper, 
the plan is to sketch the figure completely with a faint 
line, correct, erase construction lines, and brighten. 
In working on the blackboard or slates, pupils should 
draw lightly, though it is not so important as when 
working on paper. It is almost always necessary to 
erase some lines that have been drawn, simply to aid in 
the construction. A good plan for the pupils at work 
on slates is to rub lightly with the palm of the dry hand, 
over all parts of the figure, leaving it just bright enough 
to be seen. Now, with the finger moistened the least 
bit, by touching it to the lips, or a damp sponge, take 
out the lines that are to be entirely erased. If the 
finger is not too wet, there will be no untidiness. The 
remaining lines should now be brightened. If the 
pupils are at work on the board, let them go over the 
whole of the figure with the eraser ; next erase construc- 
tion lines entirely, then brighten, 

If the teacher wishes to ascertain how well the pupils 
understand the meanings of the words she uses, she 


might giye the preceding lesson entirely from dictation, 


Fig. A. 
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not putting a line on the board till the class are done. 


Be sure that the pupils depend entirely on the teacher’s 


direction, and do not do what is so much easier,—copy 
from their neighbors. That would take away all the 
worth of the lesson, which is to teach children habits 
of strict attention, and to grasp a thought quickly and 
express it in form. The exercise loses its force as a 
language-lesson when they depend on their neighbors. 
Again, they are not sure their neighbors are right. 
When the figure is finished, which will take six or eight 
minutes, the teacher, instead of putting it on the board 
herself, might call for the slates to be shown. That is, 
atthe word each pupil takes hold of his slate, with a 
hand at each end, and at the next count, raises it about 


~ afoot from the desk, its face vertical and turned toward 


the teacher. She can thus see at a glance just what 
the whole school has done, and call the one that has 
the best figure to place his on the board, so that those 
who got it wrong may discover their mistakes. While 
this is being done, the class may reproduce the figure 
without direction. If the figure is not the same on all 
sides, before the slates are raised from the desk, they 
should be turned so the figure will be upside down 
to the pupil, that it may be right side up to the teacher. 

At the next lesson, the pupils might occupy the first 
five minutes in reproducing this figure from memory, 
after which they will have their first lesson in Design. 
The class, recalling the figures they have had previous 


character, modeled after love for truth, and girded by 
robust principle. 

One of these workers in the wide field of education, 
of eminent abilities and varied experience, having been 
called away from his chosen employment, it is well to 
note briefly the work done by him, and the qualities of 
mind and heart conspicuous in him, that those engaged 
in the same high calling may gather for their work in- 
centives to increased devotion. 

Mr. Johnson was eminently an educator, This was 
his specialty. From early boyhood to the last days of 
life, he was never absent from the school room, either 
as pupil, teacher, tutor, principal, organizer, head mas- 
ter, and superintendent. Born in a small village of an 
inland town in Kennebec County, Maine, Dec. 24, 1830, 
he began his school life in the routine studies, pre- 
scribed by custom, and sanctioned by authority, com- 
mon to every child in our district schools. Having 
mastered the rudiments of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, we find him at the age of twelve a pupil in the 
academy at Farmington, where, such was his proficiency, 
that at the early period of fourteen years of age, he was 
employed as an assistant teacher, continuing in this ca- 
pacity for the five ensuing years. Meanwhile, he was 
busily engaged in classical study, preparatory for college. 

In the year 1850 he was matriculated as a fresh- 
man at Bowdoin College, spending four years under the 
instructions of that honored group of teachers, Cleave- 


Mr. Johnson all this was changed. The State Superin- 
tendent was put on a par with other State officials. He 
had a department, an office, a clerk, with duties spec- 
ified and made authoritative. Into every branch of 
school-work was infused new life. It is sufficient to 
add, that at the expiration of the first term of three 
years’ service, Mr. Johnson was re-appointed by Gov- 
ernor Perham for a second term, and again by Gov- 
ernor Dingley for the third term, thus justifying the 
selection of their predecessor in the original appoint- 
ment, and giving to Mr. Johnson the public approval 
under the broad seal of the State. 

Before the third term of service expired, Mr. Johnson 
accepted the Superintendency of Schools for the city of 
Newton, Mass., where, in the discharge of this trust, 
his useful and honored life closed, amid the sincere and 
regretful sympathy of a generous and loving people. 

In summarizing the characteristics of Mr. Johnson 
as an educator, they may be comprehensively expressed 
in one word, — individuality, of a marked and peculiar 
type, which distinguishes all strong natures, and accom- 
panies all accepted leadership. In analyzing this indi- 
viduality, we find in him, first, independence. In his de- 
cisions, while carefully sifting and collating the views 
of others, and giving them due weight, he had a mind 
of his own ; and these decisions once fixed, no one could 
turn him from carrying them to their legitimate results. 
As an illustration of this quality in him, he was intoler- 


to the last, will try to make some slight change or addition | land, Upham, Smyth, and Packard, and under the pres-|ant of ruts and routine, a decided. and good hater of 
that shall be an improvement.|idency of Rev. Dr. Woods. From the start, Mr. John-|dullness and stupidity, whether entrenched in legisla- 
If they are at a loss what to do,|son took high rank in scholarship, and his character|tors, or embodied in statutes, or embalmed in State 
the teacher should indicate one | during his college course was high-toned, and entirely|customs. He was an iconoclast, if need be, and of 
or two changes, such as turn-|free from the little blemishes that often tarnish the rep-| that need he was himself the judge, aiming straight at 
ing the figure on its side, con-|utation of an undergraduate. On his graduation, he|the thing, and always hitting it, if once seen to be ad- 
necting the ends of the diame-| took charge of the academy at Foxcroft, in Piscataquis| verse to the publicgood. By this independent bearing, 
ters, using parallel lines, etc.| County, as principal, remaining there one year, when, by|he frequently was brought into collision with others. 
See Fig. B. appointment of the trustees and overseers, he became|It was amusing sometimes to witness in one State leg- 

All who produce good fig-| tutor in Bowdoin College, indicating the confidence of|\slature the effect produced by one of Mr. Johnson’s 
ures should be allowed to place | those who knew him best for the duties of that respon-|school projects, while under debate, — to see the evi- 


Fig. Be 
them on the board. This will give hints to others, and| sible position. He continued in this chair of instruc-|dently honest opposition aroused and expressed ; and 
encourage all to do well enough to be allowed to draw| tion at Bowdoin two years. Resigning his tutorship| then, in contrast, to see that very project accepted and 
upon the board. Some of these figures the teacher can| after this term of service, to carry out a plan already| placed upon the Statute Book, and subsequently ad- 
give to the class as dictation exercises, either in the pres-| matured, he entered at once upon what he designed to| mitted to be a decided improvement. And all this was 


be his life-work. effected by Mr. Johnson’s independent and pertinacious 
The pupils should draw at least once a week on the} In 1857, Mr. Johnson purchased of the heirs of| efforts. 
blackboard, as this exercises the arm, while the|the late Major Frost, in Topsham, Maine, a beautiful} 2d. There was in Mr. Johnson vigorous intellect. His 
hand and fiogers only are used in slate-work. More|estate of several acres, overlooking the Androscoggin, | Reports for ten consecutive years we cite in evidence. 
confidence and freedom are acquired also. Figures|where he founded and located The Franklin Family|They are not the repetitions of others’ words, the re- 
should never be drawn on the board less than a foot in| School. For eleven years he gave himself with all his| verberations of thoughts conceived by educators from 
size, and the pupil should occasionally take positions|energy to the peculiarly laborious work of achieving|abroad. They contain fresh, original, pertinent, and 
three or four feet away, to criticise his work. The form|eminent success, and among his patrons were the lead-| judicious ideas, adapted for home use, suggestions aris- 


ent shape or modified. 


of an object cannot be well taken in by the eye, unless 
the observer is at a distance from it equal to at least 
three times it greatest dimensions. 

If the class is large, divide it into equal parts, and 
let one draw at the board each day, while the others 
draw on slates. 


Warren Johnson as an Educator. 


1830-1877. These dates, being the starting-point 
and goal of Mr. Johnson’s earthly life, include a very 
small segment of history. But they mark an epoch of 
intense activity and great changes in art, science, phi- 
losophy, politics, and religion,—an epoch unprecedented 
and unmatched by any similar portion of time in re- 
forms connected with industrial and social life. Within 
this period may be traced the rise, growth, and fall of 
dynasties, empires, thrones, and systems,—the result of 
forces springing from, and propelled by, Christian phi- 
lanthrophy, scientific study, and popular enlightenment. 
These three factors of modern civilization have, as 
their basis, the education of man,—the leading of a child 
up to the highest grade of attainment as a moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical being. This implies work and 
workers. It assumes intelligent methods and multi- 
form details. It requires zeal, patience, wisdom, per- 
sonal consecration, conscientious labor, It demands 


ing families of this and other New England States ; 
and even beyond these limits, on his roll of pupils, were 
many who enjoyed its privileges. Here he may be said 
to develop those qualities of mind, heart, and will, that 
secured for him a name conspicuous among educators, 
not simply in training minds, but in executive power, 
and an admirable tact in the great art of school govern- 
ment. 

In 1868, Governor Chamberlain, an educator him- 
self of large experience, seeing the need of a change in our 
State Superintendency of Schools, invited Mr. Johnson 
to that post. In no other appointment of the State Ex- 
ecutive, has the sagacity of the Governor been more 
signally evidenced. Mr. Johnson accepted the trust 
tendered to him. When he came to the State Superin- 
tendency, he found it only an adjunct to some other 
department. Its duties were loosely defined,—its func- 
tions superficially performed. It was deemed sufficient 
for the Superintendent to act as a sort of figure-head, 
whereby the State recognized its relation to the school 
interests, with little or no care how those interests were 
met and discharged. An annual report was expected, 
with its imperfect statistics. This, with an occasional 
visit in a perfunctory way to the chief school centres, 
exhausted the work heretofore done. At the Capitol 
there was no room designated, no office assigned, no 


department recognized. Under the administration of 


ing from the actual necessities of the actual state of 
things. These Reports have been cited by experienced 
teachers, as a digest of facts and reasonings of great 
value. In his oral addresses, to a style of quaint, spark- 
ling, compact brevity, he added an elocution of singu- 
lar attraction. Earnest, ingenious, and striking in his 
appeals, they went to the mark with energy and convic- 
tion. In our Revised Statutes will be found statutes 
drafted by his hand, containing concisely and plainly 
the mental characteristics of the author, which were 
adopted without amendment by our law-makers. This 
intellectual vigor rose at times to the height of origin- 
ality, giving often to an old saying a new and brilliant 
setting. 

3d. There was in Mr. Johnson sagacity in planning 
and executing, Here we have simply to indicate the 
changes wrought by him in the school legislation of our 
State. Reforms of decided merit he initiated and ac- 
complished. His State pride was offended in witness- 
ing younger States and communities taking the lead in 
education, while Maine was stationary, or drifting 
blindly in the rear. And when he found a method, ora 
measure of merit, and one commended by good sense, 
and the test of experience, he was quick to seize it and 
push its claims into public notice. Mr. Johnson has 
been censured at times for a headlong precipitancy in 


so-called improvements. But he was led to this by a 


| 
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purpose. He knew well that an exaggetation or a par- 
adox was needed to excite inquiry and provoke discus- 
sion, so that in the collision the true and the useful 
might be elicited ; and, therefore, he would insist on 
an extreme and even quixotic measure, that, in the fric- 
tion of mind with mind, the end sought for might be won. 

Lastly, Mr. Johnson had a chi/d-heart of large, manly 
proportions. He carried in his bosom a well-spring of 
sympathy for the young. He was a boy once himself, 
and the boy in him never grew old. He knew by in- 
stinct how to approach a child and win his confidence. 
This made him easily accessible. The rough, rude, 
hard boy of the streets was attracted to him by his evi- 
dent interest in him. This was manifest in his disci- 
pline. It was with him an axiom, that there was in a 
child’s heart something to appeal to, something to re- 
spond to his own earnest spirit, and so a common ground 
on which teacher and pupil could stand. He would 
govern in loyalty to this principle, and, therefore, he 
frankly appealed to the honor of his scholars to uphold 
and sustain the dignity of law. This was enough. He 
never appealed in vain. This made him ingenious in 
devices to reach and influence children, to study their 
idiosyncracies, their temperaments, their antecedents, 
their habits, their aptitudes. Here lay the hiding of 
his power as an educator. Other qualities might be 
mentioned, but these are enough. It was a fitting trib- 
ute to his memory, that two States concurred in doing 
honor to his name, in the final memorial services, and 
that children, so largely and cordially laid upon his 
bier their floral offerings. Here, in Maine, from the 
highlands to the sea, the name of Warren Johnson is a 
household word. He sleeps now in the cemetery, where 
reposes the dust of his teachers. 


Brunswick, Me. D. F. P. 


Topical Lessons in Botany.—No. XI. 


4 THREE MONTHS’ COURSE FROM THE BLACK: 
BOARD OF AN OLD TEACHER. 


BY PROF. JAMES E, VOSE. 


VIIL—SYSTEMATIC BOTANY, TAXONOMY. 
54. Species, 


Sub genus, 
Botanic name of a plant. 
Order, family, 
Sub-order, 
Tribe, 
Sub-tribe. 
KINGDO 
Sub-kingdom, series, 
Class, 
Sub class. 
55. Systems of classification. 
Liannzan and others, 
Natural. 
[The student should be able to pl.ce most plants under some 
one of the following :] 
Cryptogamia,— 
Class t. Thallophytes— 
Algz, Fungi, Lichens, 
Class 2. Charales, 
Class 3. Muscinez, 
Hepaticz, Musci, 
Class 4 Vascular Cryptogamia— 
Filices, Equisetacez, Ophioglossace x, Rhizocarpex, 
Lycopodiacez. 
Phenogamia,— 
Class § Monocotyledons, Endogens, 
(Spadiflorz, Petaliflore, Glumiflorz). 
Class 6. Dicotyledons, Endogens, 
Gymnosperme, 
Cycadezx, Coniferz, 
Angiosperme, 
(Apetalz, Monopetalz, Polypetalz.) 


NOTES. 

24. The student has been describing plants from the 
outset, making more or less use of the note-book, draw- 
ing from nature if possible. The work should be made 
more and more exact and systematic, till now at length 
he can write out a compact, accurate description of any 
phenogam he may find, with drawings of its parts 
according to his ability. After the first season (for the 
teacher must not lose his hold), it is well for the stu- 
dent to confine his studies mainly to only one or two 
families each season. 

25. A few (alas!) in each class will gain enthusiasm 
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enough to go about making herbaria of their own. 
But one Should be formed in every school, not laid 
away in drawers, but mounted in cases where it can do 
work as an object-teacher. Select a representative 
specimen, and press in an old geography, if no better 
way offers, under 25 to 75 pounds weight. Mount the 
specimen on a sheet of white drawing-paper, cut 9 by 
12 inches, fastened by a little mucilage under the 
leaves, and very small strips of paper to hold the stems. 
It is perhaps better not to poison, where so many are 
at work, and a lost specimen can so readily be replaced. 
Now lay the sheet of paper on a piece of stiff binders’ 
board, cut the same size, for a back, and above the 
specimens a pane of thin 9 by 12 glass. Bind the 
three together. by a strip of black binders’ paper (or 
what you please), three-fourths of an inch wide, 
around the edge. Put a small card under the glass at 
the lower right-hand corner, with names, each in a sep- 
arate line: order, botanic, common, locality, student 
who collected and mounted, class ('77). Place them by 
orders upright on shelves, or in cases with glass doors, 
and in a few years the bare walls will have become or- 
namented with a fine collection of all the plants of the 
locality, beautiful to the eye and invaluable as an edu- 
cator. 


The Place of the Polytechnic School in Amer- 
ican Education. 


BY PROF, C. 0. THOMPSON, 
Worcester Ftee Institute of Industrial Science. 


A Paper read before the American Institute of Instruction, held at Plymouth, 
N. H., July, 1876) Concluded from June 14. 


There is another important limitation of the scope of 
the polytechnic school. It is not an art school. The 
study of form and proportion enters into its scheme of 
instruction, but that assiduous and loving study of art 
with reference to what are known as the fine arts and 
to the arts of decoration, is the proper work of the 
school of design. Such a school may thrive under the 
care of the polytechnic, for the same reason that the 
polytechnic itself once prospered under the wing of the 
college, but its isolation is on the whole natural and, 
“in the long run” inevitable. 

The education of the engineer,—the legitimate work 
of the polytechnic school,—consists of three elements : 
manipulation or practice, technical training or theory, 
and culture. Concerning manipulation, there is little 
doubt in the minds of those who have given most at- 
tention to the subject, that it is indispensable to the 
successful training of engineers. The best account of 
the usefulness of manipulation ever given, is in Profes- 
sor March’s commencement address at the Worcester 
Free Institute, from which I shall venture to quote at 
length: 

“ The school-boy who repeats a passage from Webster 
or Bacon, does not necessarily repeat in his own mind 
the thought of Webster or Bacon. One of Bacon’s es- 
says has been read by a school-boy as a composition of 
his own. The lad did not see anything in it which he 
could not have written himself. Manipulation is the 
natural means of arresting this sublimation of the mind. 
It should be further remarked of the nature of language, 
that it lags far behind the progress of thought. The 
innumerable judgments on which sagacity depends, are 
comparatively few of them expressed in the formal 
speech of artificial signs. The old furnaceman tells 
from the look of the bubbles when the charge of steel 
is becoming ready ; but he has no name for that look. 
The engineer puts down brakes at a peculiar noise in 
the engine, as instinctively as the eyelids close when a 
fly approaches ; but he has no name for the noise. A 
thousand nameless, wordless judgments of relations be- 
tween objects and acts are all the time going on in the 
mind of the sagacious man. All processes of reason- 
ing need signs, but original thinking and practical sa- 
gacity demand the use of primary signs, in place of the 
secondary signs of language. Manipulation is neces- 


sary to make up the shortcomings of speech, 


— 


alert. Lectures are apt to go in one ear and out at the 
other. The printed page passes before the eye like a 
shadow. We set ourselves to think, but we brood. To 
study without pen in haid, is to dream, In manipula- 
tion, thought passes into act. We use our hands and 
eyes, we are kept busy adjusting and controlling mate- 
rial objects. 

“ The manipulator stores his mind with conceptions of 
the senses, with information from the eyes, ears, nose, 
the finger-tips, the muscles, and the meters of science, 
those magnified senses ; without these firm roots, men 
are poor sapless things. 

“ Manipulation trains the organs of perception: the 
eye of Herschel, the thumb of Phidias. Chemistry, 
botany, mechanics afford the most effectual gymnastic 
of manipulation. Sir Garette is a goodly figure in the 
Morte d’Arthure, in that he has ‘the fairest and the 
largest hand that ever man saw,’ and some one has 
characterized the Anglo-Saxons as the race with more 
nerves in their hands than there are in the heads of any 
other race. 

“Tt gives clear and distinct ideas. The complex ideas 
of modern science, to which the teehnical terms must 
guide us, are the result, for the most part, of wide gen- 
eralization. They are obscure and indefinite to every 
man until he has often applied them to real objects. 

“This process of minute attention and verification 
strengthens the memory, Once worked-out is faster in 
mind than ten-times learned. The affections of the 
senses redouble the inner memory, ‘The recurrent 
force of muscular and nervous habits is added. A long 
verbal description often, in fact, belongs to a movement 
that is comprehended in a single stroke of the eye, or 
other brief experience, which the memory holds without 
effort. 

“But a greater advantage of manipulation is that it 
trains the judgment. The reduction of theory to prac- 
tice cannot be an exercise of mere memory. 

“ And finally, the manipulator is in training to become 
an inventor and discoverer.” * 


The practical judgments of responsible men confirm 
that of the scholar so completely, that it is about to be 
impossible for a young engineer, destitute of practice, 
to secure employment different from that which would 
be given to a novice. 

With this important auxiliary at command, the poly- 
technic school undertakes to train the mind for a special 
service,—for the end is to secure disciplined faculties 
of thought behind the cunning fingers. It is for this 
end mainly that all manipulation is serviceable. Hence 
the reasoning power must be strengthened by exercise in 
the mathematics ; the habit of acute perception and ac- 
curate induction is required by study of the physical 
sciences ; the imagination and taste are cultivated by 
many methods ; the faculty of expression through prac- 
tice in the living languages ; and, at length, the student 
is made familiar with the laws of matter and of force, 
and the methods of working under those laws for the 
material prosperity of mankind. 

The third element in technological training is cudture. 
The importance of a broad and generous culture in 
technical training, is urged most strenuously by prac- 
tical men. I attended a large and important joint 
meeting of the Institute of Mining Engineers and the 
Society of Civil Engineers, at the Hall of the Franklin 
Institute,f on the 19th of June, held expressly to dis- 
cuss technical education. A great number of the most 
eminent mining and civil engineers spoke, and their 
voices were all for more culture. The opinion prevailed 
that technical training is just so much more serviceable 
as it is blended with the graces ard ornaments of cul- 
ture. The grounds on which these opinions were based 
it is not necessary here to state, because they are the 
solid convictions of the most influential body of engi- 


* Worcester Daily Spy, July 13, 1876, 
t See Discussions on Technical Education : published by Amer» 


ican Institute of Mining Engineers, 


“Tts most general use is to keep the mind awake and , 
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fieers in this country. Many of the leading German 
polytechnikers are seriously arguing the abolition of the 
Real Schule, as an independent school, and requiring 
all students to pass through the gymnasium on their 
way to the Polytechnic. It is well to state these pojnts 
concerning culture clearly and emphatically, because it 
has been somewhat loosely supposed that a technical 
school is a refuge for college weaklings, a necessary 
evil rather than a necessary good. I know a valuable 
Greek professor, who thinks it may be very well for a boy 
who cannot afford to go to college to join a technical 
school, but he must not call it education. Alas! he 
has forgotten one thing of the isles of Greece, that 
“though the sun of summer gilds them yet, all except 
their sun has set.” . 

Others, again, concede a certain importance to the 
work of the technical school, from the fact that it gives a 
certain spur and stimulus to all education. They hold 
it to be a kind of eccentric on the axle of the revolving 
year, which annually gives the college a lift. These 
and many other fancies make it doubly necessary to 
insist upon the utmost culture in technical students 
For what are they todo? They are to follow Newton, 


‘and Helmholtz, and Faraday in discovering the laws of 


nature ; and Fulton, Watts, Henry, and Stephenson, in 
applying those laws to the promotion of the comfort 
and prosperity of their fellow-men. This work ought 
to be done with a clear and accurate knowledge of what 
others have done, with the mastery of a good style of 
expression, with a reverent spirit and unspotted integ- 
rity. To these must be joined that catholicity of tem 
per which enables a cultivated man to appreciate, and 
to appropriate to noble uses, any and every form of 
knowledge. 


To discriminate between teaching arts and trades, is 
open to the suspicion of an attempt to evade the inex- 
orable laws of labor. It is the undoubting opinion of 
many who have watched the operation of one exper- 
iment in this country, that the connection of academic 
culture and the practical application of science is ad- 
vantageous to both, in a school where these objects are 
started together, and carried on with harmony and 
equal prominence. The academy inspires its intelli- 
gence into the work of the shop, and the shop, with 
eyes open to the improvements of productive industries, 
prevents the monastic dreams and shortness of vision, 
that sometimes paralyze the profound learning of a 
college. 

It is idle to expect any considerable number of stu- 
dents to take up technics or handicraft after a college 
course. The son of a strong and successful iron-mas- 
ter may be drawn into the paternal shops, after his col- 
lege course, for many obvious reasons. The director 
of a Bessemer Plant can hold his son true to his own 
business. A successful manufacturer may persuade his 
son that what the world really needs is men who bring 
to business the elegant culture of the college. But 
these are the exceptions. The college has, always 
had a special mission ; viz., for pure intellectual gym- 
nastics, and its leading has been toward the profes- 
sions. 

The college undertakes to prepare men for all kinds 
of active life by laying “broad foundations,” in the fal- 
low ground of philology, literature, pure science and 
art. It is especially averse to any concentration of ef- 
fort upon a particular point. For this work it is erected 
and greatly needed. All concessions of the college, 
by electives parallel courses, etc., to the so-called “ spirit 


The polytechnic school, then, must secure three things, | of the age,” are injurious to the college and not helpful 
culture, technical instruction, and skill in handicraft.|to technology. The general issue of the scientific 
Either of these elements might occupy the whole time] courses in the college is to throw the glamour of the col- 


assigned to the school. 
something and expect something. 


It must, therefore, presuppose |lege around an imperfect and ragged study of science. 
In order to the best} At least, this is true of applied science. 


The study of 


possible results, it must presuppose as thorough a train-} pure science, especially with reference to original inves- 
ing as the college requires for admission, and must ex-| tigation, may be pursued to great advantage in the col- 
pect of every graduate that every year of his post-grad-|lege,—in fact, ought to be pursued there ; but the study 
uate, active life will add something to the efficiency of|of science in the technological sense, can be more ef- 


his powers. It has to expect, particularly in the grad-|fectively done in a technological school. 


One who has 


uates, a large acquaintance with the literature of their|tasted of oranges in Havana, finds small satisfaction in 
respective departments, and a growing interest in all|the conservatory product. 


forms of knowledge. 

An important question arises at this point. 
shall these elements be combined? Some would put 
manipulation first, followed by culture and technical 
training. This is Mr. A. L. Holley’s view. Others 
would put handicraft last, preceded by technical train- 
ing and culture. This is the view of Mr. Coleman, 
Sellers, and others, who believe in a college training in 
all cases. Others would put handicraft between the 
others. Now to all these sandwiching methods there 
are serious objections. 

First, the mere teaching of manipulation, apart from 
other instruction, is far less efficient than when mingled 
with it. The reasons are obvious. 

Secondly, it is not true that the only method of 
acquiring culture is by way of the college. The 
main point in culture is to inspire and awaken a desire 
and love for all knowledge, and a loving, reverent 
spirit. 

Third, the period of sharpest acquisition lies between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-two. This is a general 
limit. Youth cannot enter the military academy at 
West Point, nor those at Berlin or Paris, older than 
twenty-three. Experience seems to have settled the 
point, that those parts of education which enter during 
this period really give tone and shape and direction to 
life. Now if handicraft be crowded out, at either end 
of the technological course, it must suffer in compari- 
son with either of its associated elements. What has 
been urged on the ground of training in manipulation 

goes to demonstrate the importance of mixing it with 
the other parts of technical training, 


Further, it is safe to say, that not more than five 


How} per cent. of the students in polytechnic schools in this 


country would ever have gone to college. Their edu- 
cation would have ceased with the elements. This 
school strikes its roots into new soil,—into deep-buried 
strata. 

Again, the whole drift of things is toward isolation 
of parts, rather than an assemblage. Segmentation is 
the law of life. It would be a great forward, onward, 
inspiring movement to restore the college to its ancient 
simplicity, with a judicious election of courses, but 
none of studies. The average man would then, at 
least, have some ground for a judgment, as to what the 
product of a college really is, and the graduate of the 
college would be a constant, rather than one of an in- 
definite number of variables. 

Again, there is not time for a college course and one 
in technics. Young men feel bound to begin actual life 
before the age of twenty-five, and that does not admit 
of two separate courses of advanced study. Consider- 
ing all these facts and difficulties, and many others 
which might be mentioned, I am forced to the conclu- 
sion that the only safe and practicable plan for a school 
of technology is to demand for admission the same 
preparation as for college,-and to blend technical in- 
struction and handicraft. The polytechnic school will 
thus stand side by side with the college, its only true 
position ; strengthen all the secondary schools, and give 
new scope and power to their work ; avail itself to the 
utmost of the maximum of the acquisitive power before 
the age of twenty-one, and graduate young men who 
have practical power and theoretical knowledge, hand- 


in-hand, and so ready to begin life in engineering with 
assured promise of success, Young men who graduate 
under such training are the ones most in harmony with 
the age and surest of success. There are many pur- 
suing mere handicraft who ought to be in a polytechnic 
school, and many in a polytechnic school who ought to 
be pursuing handicraft. A polytechnic school is bound, 
even more than a college, to exercise the most careful 
supervision of its students, and the utmost conscien- 
tiousness in conferring its diplomas. No such institution 
will ever confer any degree, except such an one as indi- 
cates average knowledge of its own courses. Degrees 
of mechanical engineer, civil engineer, and the like, can 
only be justly conferred on those who have earned them 
by some years of actual and successful professional 
service, 

It will, undoubtedly, be objected to this view of the 
plan of the polytechnic school, that it only provides for 
educated workmen. This is true. I am clear in the 
belief that the engineers of the future must and will be 
educated workmen. All engineers who enter the call- 
ing from any other side will be more and more com- 
pelled to seek a remedy for their error by the acquisition 
tion of practical knowledge, or in some other employment. 

What advantage has the educated engineer over the 

uneducated? Take the mechanic as an_ illustration. 
The educated mechanic desiring to make a new ma- 
chine, to accomplish a certain end, forms a plan of it 
in his mind, projects that plan on paper, calculates the 
kind and strength of material to be used in each part, 
and then constructs it with as much certainty as to its 
working as is possible in any human affair. The un- 
educated mechanic, desiring to accomplish the same 
end, makes a rude model of a machine by shaping and 
fitting its parts, changing them without any assigned 
reason or certainty of improvement, and succeeds, if he 
succeeds at all, at an expenditure of time, labor, and 
material, many fold greater than the other’s. In short, 
one is an engineer, the other an artisan; one works 
economically, the other wastefully. 
An obvious inference from this history of technology 
is, that it appears as an outgrowth of an advanced 
civilization and established institutions. In a newly 
settled country communications must be established, 
however rough the roads and bridges, or at whatever 
cost ; mines must be opened and ores smelted, however 
rich in metal the slag may be ; the soil must be tilled 
at whatever disadvantage ; but the inevitable logic of 
events is, that mind everywhere, sooner or later, asserts 
her dominion over industries as well as over matter, and 
attention is more and more paid to the method and 
means of production and construction, as well as to the 
results. Communications must now be established by 
the most available paths, in the use of the most service- 
able materials, applied in the most economical manner. 
Metals must not be allowed to escape the smelter in the 
slag ; the soil must not be impoverished by tillage, but, 
on the contrary, enriched. To meet this demand, men 
must be assiduously trained. 

Ifthis technology has a place anywhere, it is certainly 
in America. Here are a people entering upon the higher 
plains of civilization, having passed the epoch of thought- 
less and aimless expenditure, with unlimited opportuni- 
ty for growth and resources equal to any emergency ; 2 
people with a growing confidence in learning, and deep- 
ening appreciation of its value; a people who also 
honor labor, and with a certain ecstacy of enthusiasm 
applaud the unaided achievements of labor ; a people, 
therefore, ready for the bridal of learning and labor. 
For this engineering of the future, American youth 
must be prepared in American schools. The necessity 
for the aid of French military engineers, so urgent in 
the Revolution, has been completely obviated by the 

aduates of West Point, and the demands of engineer- 
ing, in all other forms, will soon be as completely satis- 
fied by the graduates of our polytechnic schools. 

On the plane of the college, in the form of the pro- 
fessional school, resting upon the high school and acad- 


emy, grasping by the one hand learning, and by the 
other bots is the place of the polytechnic school 


in American education, 


| 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE ON EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

I have seen no notice in your columns of the striking and vigor- 
ous sermon preached by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, last Fast- 
day, on the subject of “ Deficiencies in our System of Education, 
State and National.” The topic is so fresh, and the treatment of 
it so scholarly and eloquent, that I venture to give a synopsis of it, 
though at this distance of time my memory of the discourse must 
be somewhat imperfect. 

He argued that it is ridiculous to suppose that such education 
as the youth of this nation receive is any safeguard against the 
dangers to which we are exposed in political matters ; that in some 
sections, fully sixty per cent. of the population can neither read 
nor write ; that even in Massachusetts we are retrograding, one- 
twelfth of the legal voters being utterly illiterate ; that nearly 
half of the population of Massachusetts owe spiritual allegiance to 
a chief who forbids attendance upon the public schools, and if the 
Catholic priests wink at the violation of his command, it is be- 
cause they are wiser than their master; that the scanty education 
given to American children of naturalized parents, so far from re- 
straining them from depravity, has, in many cases, predisposed 
them to crime, by teaching them to despise manual labor, and that 
consequently it is these American children of foreign-born parents 
that fill our jails and houses of correction; that “the dangers from 
universal suffrage are infinite,” for rulers cannot be expected to be 
better than the voters who create them. 

“Our national government,” said Mr. Hale, in substance, “a 
dozen years ago, threw well-nigh a million illiterate voters into the 
political arena, in the hope that education would cure all and lift 
all. For a little while the blacks seemed to hunger and thirst for 
instruction, and a multitude of noble men and women labored he- 
roically to impart it. But the enthusiasm could not last. ‘Oh, 
but the Peabody Fund,’ you say, ‘ will educate the South!’ My 
friend, the annual income of the Peabody Fund is but a drop in 
the bucket ; itis no more than the amount expended yearly for 
education by the little city of Lynn! Still lower down, too, than 
even the negro, in the scale of intellect, are the ‘ poor white trash’ 
of the South, ‘crackers,’ ‘clay-eaters,’ ‘sand-hillers’! Alas, 
great portions of the country are drifting away from education ! 

“ And yet the remedy must be education / If this Fast-day 
were observed after the fashion of the olden time, there would be 
four sermons preached here this day, and by four ministers instead 
of one, and you_would sit patiently through them all, And the 
subject of the first should be, A detter school-system at home; a 
system industrial as well as bookish, training the hands to useful 
labor as well as the tongue to read and spell ; three hours in the 
forenoon to intellectual instruction, three hours in the afternoon 
to bodily work, till the child at leaving school could help himself 
and help the State, by honest industry, of which he should not be 
ashamed. And the subject of the second sermon should be, 4 
national system of education at the South, supported by the nation, 
in the spirit and with the liberality contemplated in Senator Hoar’s 
bill for devoting the proceeds of sales of the public lands to edu- 
cational purposes forever. And the third subject should be, Zhe 
JSostering of higher institutions specially devoted to higher and better 
general education. Ah, if we had forty such institutions as the 
Normal School at Hampton, Va., now under the care of General 
Armstrong; and if every religious denomination at the North 
would do its duty in establishing and maintaining such seminaries, 
the problem at the South would soon be solved! And the subject 
of the fourth should be, Zhe right instruction of the people in re 
gard to the nature of our government ; some clear apprehension of 
political rights and duties, some just appreciation of the rich his- 
torical lessons of our national career.” 

The foregoing abstract gives but a faint idea of this important 
discourse. If Mr. Hale would put his views on this momentous 
subject in permanent and accessible form, it would greatly gratify 
many thoughtful persons, and constitute a valuable contribution to 
@ cause whose importance cannot be overestimated, and which is 
in pressing need of wise and vigorous management. Ss. 

PLAN FOR ANALYZING ENGLISH SENTENCES. 


To the Editor of The Fournal : 

The following plan for analyzing English sentences aims at 
brevity and simplicity, It is based upon the conviction that the 
analysis should be so brief that each of the pupils in a class of 
reasonable size may have time to analyze a sentence of moderate 
length at every recitation, and so simple and free from technical- 
‘ues that anyone, who understands the principles of language, may 
casily follow the pupil and judge of the correctness of his per- 
formance, 

The order is this: Read the sentence ; tell what kind of a sen- 
tence it is; read the principal clause or clauses. In analyzing a 
clause name the subject, predicate, modifiers of the subject, mod- 
ifiers of the predicate, modifiers of modifiers. To save time, for a 
Preposition and its object the term adjunct may be used. No 
other technical term is employed, unless such terms as c/ause, sub- 
slantive or possessive noun may be so-called. 

The following will serve as an illustration of the method: When 
“critic says that the fact changes the white light of truth inte éris- 
hued poetry, the comparison both pleases and instructs the reader, is 
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a complex sentence. Zhe comparison bath pleases and instructs the 
reader is the principal clause. Comparison is the subject. Pieases 
and instructs, from the predicate. The subject is modified by the ar- 
ticle ‘he. The predicate is modified by the adverbial clause, a critic 
says, and by its object, reader. A critic says is an adverbial clause. 
Critic is the subject. Says is the predicate. The subject is mod- 
ified by the article a. The predicate is modified by the objective 
clause, the poet changes, etc. The poet changes the white light of 
truth into iris-hued poetry is a substantive clause. Poet is the 
subject. Changes is the predicate. The subject is modified 
by the article s#e. The predicate is modified by its object /ight, 
and the adjunct info poetry. Light is modified by the article che, 
the adjective white, and the adjunct of truth. Poetry is modified 
by the adjective iris-hued. When connects pleases, and instructs 
with says. Zhat connects says with changes. Both corresponds 
with and. And connects pleases with instructs. 

In thus disposing of when as a temporal conjunction, I do not 
forget that many good grammarians call it an adverb, and should 
wish pupils to understand both ways of parsing it. I should wish 
them to understand, also, that some grammarians do not consider 
that a conjunction in reality, bat a word simply introducing the 
succeeding clause. 

The word substantive is hard to pronounce, and some other 
word ought to be used in its place. Why may we not say a nom- 
inal and a nominal clause? If a coined word would be better, 
nounal might be employed. 


LESSONS IN PARSING. 


— “Gallicus ” asks for the syntax of the following sentence, 
viz.: “His being a young man is no crime?” Also, which is 
correct, “It’s being me makes no difference,” or “ It’s being /,” 
etc.? The latter inquiry may be answered by the following 

Rule.—When an intransitive or a passive participle having the 
construction of a noun, is limited by a possessive, the predicate 
noun or pronoun which follows such participle, and refers to the 
same person or thing as the limiting possessive, must be in the 
nominative case. Hence, “ It’s being me makes no difference ” is 
incorrect ; it should be, “ It’s being I makes no difference.” 

“ What part of speech is deing ?” Being is a present participle. 
But what is a participle? A participle is a word which has the 
form, meaning, and functions of a verb, and the construction, and 
often the functions also, of a noun or an adjective. 

“ His being a young man is no crime,” is a simple declarative 
sentence. Its complete subject is, “ His being a young man,” and 
its complete predicate, “is no crime.” The essential subject is 
“ being,” and the essential predicate, ‘‘ is.” 

“ Being ” is a present participle from the verb “to be”; its ele- 
ments (principal parts) are: 1,“ be” or “am”; 2. “being”; 3, 
“was”; 4,“ been.” It has here the construction of a common 
noun, of the third person, and singular number; and as such is 
the subject of the finite verb “is,” and therefore in the nomina- 
tive case, according to the rule, “ The subject of a finite verb 
must be in the nominative case.” 

“ Man” isa common noun, of the masculine gender, third person, 
and singular number; it is here the predicate noun of the partici 
ple, “ being,” and refers to the same person as the limiting posses- 
sive, “his”; itis therefore in the nominative case, according to 
the rule, “ When an intransitive or a passive participle,” etc. 


Will “Gallicus” give the syntax of the sentence, “ Being 
happy, and seeming to be happy, are very different,” and parse 
the italicized words ? H, D. W. 

—o—. 
SIMPLICITY IN EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

Some one asks, “Is there a natural order of development, ap- 
plicable to the four periods of life,—infancy, childhood, youth, and 
manhood? Will some one favor us with an outline of instruction 
that will answer this inquiry?” If this is meant to apply to some 
order or system, such as the grade of a school or distinct method 
for the instruction of each of these grades, then we would say 
that there are no strong lines of demarcation between these four 
periods: therefore we think that there can be no one system for 
each one individually. We may prescribe some arbitrary system 
for certain periods, but then this will not make the system valu- 
able, and there is #0 system valuable that neglects the natural order 
of things, We cannot reduce a teacher, or teaching, to an auto- 
matic machine. We cannot size and grade our scholars, as 
in some manufacturing establishment they size things of a 
mechanical nature. As for the age of infancy, it is less adapted for 
any definite system than the more advanced periods ; the younger 
the years the less can any positive system be applied. 

In the whole matter of education we have little respect for cast- 
iron rules, whereby scholars are sized and ranked as though they 
were so many mackerel or codfish, Then a teacher, as this term 
is generally applied, can have nothing to do with infancy ; that 
remains to the mother or nurse, Of course, certain suggestions 
may be made to mothers, as to the instruction of their infants; 
but then we apply the word émpracticai to it, and think it far bet- 
ter not to tax the infant mind with any task; and when the infant 
advances to childhood, we would be very gentle in our tasks, 
whether direct or indirect. 

There seems to be an idea that the child can be taught consid- 
erable in an indirect “possum” sort of manner, But this tasks 
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the mind, even though it be “sugar-coated.” As the child ad- 
vances to youth then give it tasks to learn, yet not endeavor to 
use too much force. Do away with that foolish idea of competi- 
tion and rivalry. Have no Acad or foot to the class. Induce the 
youth to acquire knowledge the the most simple and open means ; 
try no artful dodges upon him ; have nothing compulsory about 
it, either behind or before him, as there may be compulsory pull- 
ing as well as pushing. Let him (or her) at first acquire knowl- 
edge very slowly, and always understandingly,—not attempt to 
make a youth learn the whole knowledge of the world inside of 
twenty or twenty-five years at most. And above all things we 
wish to see that approbative principal put down, by moral force. 
There is nothing more injurious to the true scholar than that ever- 
lasting boast of his parents, friends, and teachers ; and the same 
as applied to certain schools, academies, and colleges. Let the 
school.days be made happy by retaining health and vigor: by lay- 
ing good, substantial foundations, physical, moral, and mental. 

This work well done, and the future will take care of itself. 
What makes the high and valuable man to the world, is that which 
forces the individual from within, and not from without. When a 
man gets to that point, when he acquires knowledge of his own 
free will and accord, and has the physical strength to back it up, 
and moral strength to give it character, then, and not till then, 
will he become truly great. Then he becomes a burning and 
Shining light in the world, and with apparent ease accomplishes 
great results, Isaac P. Noyes. 

Washington, Fune, 1877. 

TEACHERS’ READING. 
the Editor of The Fournal : 

A teacher needs tools as much as the carpenter or sculptor, and 
your idea of publishing those works, which serve asa mental 
grindstone to sharpen those tools on, is an excellent one, The 
work which was of the greatest assistance to me, is “ School 
and Schoolmasters,” by Geo, B. Emerson. I will give a list of 
others in my library, to which I turn every day for assistance: 
Page’s Theory and Practice; Wyckersham’s School Economy and 
Methods; Riddle and Calkins’ How to Teach; Hart’s In the 
Schoolroom; Holbrook’s Normal Methods and School Manage- 
ment; Northend’s Teacher and Parent; Watt’s Improvement of 
the Mind; S. R. Hall’s Instructors’ Manual; Alcott’s Con- 
fessions of a Schoolmaster; Ogden’s Science of Education ; 
Taylor’s Classical Study; Abbott’s Abercrombie; Porter’s 
Intellectual Science; ,Orcott’s Manual; Root’s Amusements ; 
Reports of State and City Boards of Education; Reports 
of the Commissioner of Education. The Ohio ZAducational 
Monthly, and the N. E. JourNAL, of course. All the above are 


before me as I write. 

Please tell me the best book on English literature for 
a high school, and give the reasons; also the best series of Read- 
ers; also where can be obtained apparatus for primary depart- 
ments. * 


— A correspondent in Ohio recommends the little English book 
entitled, 4 Book about Dominies, by A. R. Hope, for teachers’ 
reading during the summer vacation, 


—- Oo 
VERBS, TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE, 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

“Subscriber” asks assistance out of the sea of trouble in re- 
gard to the vexed question, of the best method of teaching voice 
of verbs. One difficulty he has to labor under is, that his defini- 
tion of transitive and intransitive verbs is defective. The text- 
book he uses, probably defines a transitive verb as one which re- 
ceives or requires an object to complete its meaning, and an in- 
transitive does not; or that a transitive verb represents action 
passing over from an actor to a person or thing acted upon, and 
an intransitive does not. His pupils readily see the inconsistency 
of making a passive verb transitive, when by either of the above 
rules it is intransitive. 

With a class of beginners, it is much easier and better to omit 
teaching voice of the verb until the class begins the study of com- 
parative grammar. The English verb, unlike that of most other 
languages, is defective in representing voice, as it requires the 
neuter verb de to precede it, to make the passive voice. 

I think it is a good plan, with beginners, to class sentences, 
with respect to its subject, into active and passive sentences, and 
with advanced pupils, to class the objective case into direct or pas- 
sive, indirect or dative, and factitive, in which the passive object 
is acted upon, the dative in the object of relation and the factitive 
represents the change or effect produced upon the direct object, 
as “ They named him John,” “ And crown Him Lord of all.” 

“ Gallicus” asks what part of speech is deing, in the sentence 
“His being a young man is no crime.” In another form it would 
be, “ That he is a young man is no crime.” Seing is a progres- 
sive or present participle, and relates to person understood. 

He further asks, “ Which is correct: Its being me makes no 
difference, or Its being I,” etc. This sentence being contracted 
from, “ That it is I, makes no difference.” The pronoun 7 is not 
changed in the contracted form, as the neuter verb de cannot change 
the nominative case into objective case; therefore, “Its being 7 
makes no difference,” is correct, and me is incorrect. 

A. B. STROWGER, 
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The Week. 


— Gold closed at 10534. 

— A fire occurred on Wednesday, June zoth, at St. 
John, N. B., which destroyed more than half the city. 
Every house south of King street is burned. The post 
office, fourteen churches, custom house, telegraph office, 
and every wharf of the city are destroyed. Also the 
newspaper Offices. Ffteen thousand people are home- 
less. About five hundred acres were burned over. The 

estimated loss is $20,000,000, and the insurance about 
$5,000,000. Thirty bodies have been recovered, and 
as many more are missing. 

— There has been terrible fighting on the Danube 
and in Asia. The Russians have commenced to cross 
the Danube. The Russians were defeated in a battle 
of thirty-three hours length near Kars, and thousands 
were killed on both sides. 

— From Montenegro it is reported that Cittinje has 
been occupied by Suleiman Pasha, and that his losses 
thus far amount to 10,ooomen. It is still believed that 
the mountaineers will successfully resist the Turks. 

— Robert Dale Owen died on Sunday, June 24th, at 
his summer home, at Lake George. 

— Mr. Nicholas Fish, a son of the ex-Secretary of 
State, has been appointed Minister to Switzerland. 

— Queen Victoria completed the fortieth year of her 
reign on Wednesday, June zoth. She has reigned 
longer than any of her predecessors since the Conquest, 
with the exceptions of Henry III. (1216-72), Edward 
III. (t327-77), Elizabeth (1558-1603), and George III. 
(1760-1820). 

— The French Senate voted by a small majority to 
accede to the wishes of President MaeMahon, and vote 
for the dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies. This 
action enables the French people to decide between 
the Republican majority in the government, and the 
president. Elections are to be held after an interval of 
three months. 

— The city of Marblehead in Massachusetts has been 
the scene of a terrible fire. Nearly all the business 
section is inashes. The loss is estimated to be over half 
a million of dollars. ' 

— This has been a week of college commencements, 
school examinations and exhibitions, numerous notices 
of which will be found under the head of State Depart- 

ments in THE JOURNAL, 
PARTIES proposing to attend the meetings of the 


tailed duty opens. 

We earnestly hope that every educator will enjoy to 
the fullest extent the season of change and variety 
which the long vacation affords. Among the moun- 
tains, by the seaside, or on the trip to the old world, 
may new and quickening impulses and inspirations be 
gained to make their future work more effective and 
useful in their noble profession. 

THE JouRNAL wishes all the teachers, and all the 
scholars of all grades, in our institutions of learning, a 
profitable and pleasant vacation. 


Does it Pay? 


The gist of the opposition to the free high-school 
education is its expensiveness. But it seems a little 
remarkable that the “economists” who demand that 
the State shall furnish only a cheap and elementary 
training to children under the high-school age, have not 
observed the record of American educational history. 
A study of the school chronicles of this country will 
bring out the fact, in letters large enough to be read 
from Boston to San Francisco, that the prosperity of 
every city, township, State, not only in material com- 
fort, but political freedom and social influence, has been 
in exact ratio to the liberality of its expenditure for the 
education of the whole people. The localities which 
have most obstinately adhered to the idea of the free 
secondary and higher education, are, of all others, the 
most content with the pecuniary and social result of 
their experiment, to-day. 

The present system of free common schools, includ- 
ing the free higher and secondary education, dates from 
the colonial period of New England, especially of Mas- 
sachusetts. The European idea of the superior educa- 
tion, two centuries ago, as to-day, was that superior 
culture is the privilege only of the class that can afford 
to pay for it, or of the small number of the “lower 
orders” who may be chosen by the whim or the wis- 
dom of the superior sort as recipients of charity. The 
various classes of emigrants from Europe brought this 
idea to America. In the old Southern and Middle 
States, the European notions took root at once ; and, till 
the Revolution, there was nothing that deserved the 
name of. a free school system for anybody, west of the 
Berkshire hills. The South never rose beyond this idea, 
that the higher education is the property of the supe- 
rior class, till the late war; and even to-day: the 
American idea cannot be said to be established in the 
South. 

But Massachusetts at once stepped out on the high- 
way of educational progress. At the beginning of her 
existence, this colony established the nearest approach 
to a free high school then existing in the world. This 


ship colonized, and trained by New England, was loyal 
to the core ; because everyone held to its bosom, as a mother 
holds her first-born child, its precious heritage of the 
free school, The country to-day is ruled by the States 
that have adopted the New England system of educa- 
tion for the whole people. If the old Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts can keep her towns and cities to this 
high point of vigilant intelligence and public virtue, she 
will never be cursed by the rule of an ignorant, vicious, 
and fanatical lower class at home; will easily adapt 
herself to any change in the industries of the country, 
and will remain the old hive whence swarm a great 
multitude of splendid youth, who bear the Bible, the 
spelling-book and free institutions from sea to sea. 


For years the great city of New York left the masses 
of her foreign-born population half provided with good 
schools, trusting to managing a mob of ignorant and 
violent voters by the strategy of great political leaders 
and the reign of corrupt rings; and to-day that city is 
in a state of siege from an army of ignoramuses, en- 
gineered by the ward politician and the parish priest. 
Boston contains to-day a very large population of recent 
foreign descent ; but Boston, from the first, has spent 
her money in teaching the children of all her people, 
and has had little occasion to invest in corruption 
funds at the polls, or at the City Hall. Boston never 
for a day has fallen into the hands of a political mob ; 
has steadily overcome all the disadvantages of climate 
and situation, and is rapidly becoming one of the most 
intelligent, moral, and attractive cities in Christendom. 
This year she has wisely refused to tamper with her 
schools, her crowning glory; indeed, has completed 
their organization at large additional expense. One of 
the advantages of her policy is that several thousand 
choice young people, from all portions of the Union, 
spend the winter there in study ; and her new streets 
and charming suburbs are filling up with families of 
wealth and worth, culled from every State of the 
Union. 

For years after the State of New York adopted an 
inefficient system of elementary schools, with a rate-bill 
attachment, the battle raged between the European and 
New England idea of the free higher education offered 
to the whole people. Anybody who will study the lit- 
erature of this great educational debate in the Empire 
State, will discover that all which can be said against a 
free higher education has been better put in that State 
than elsewhere. Indeed, our New England “reformers,” 
with President Eliot at their head, have been content to 
“pick up” in a field blackened with the consuming fires 
of this two hundred years’ opposition to the true na- 
tional idea. 

The result has been a perfect triumph of the New 
England system in the old Middle States, Within ten 
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years New York has signalized her thorough conver- 
sion by establishing the splendid Girls’ Normal School 
in New York city, the admirable high-school of Al- 
bany, and the Cornell University. The demonstration 
of her rural Governor, Robinson, last winter, only 
brought down the State in a way so decisive, that the 
question is henceforth put outside the pale of political 
issues. In New England the free higher education was 
never so popular as to-day. In Massachusetts one 
hundred and fifty cities and towns support high-schools, 
more than fifty of them by choice, and a large majority 
of the children of the State can use them, In Maine, 
during the past five years, a great number of new high- 
schools have been established. ‘Indeed, the romantic 
project of raising an issue and {a party against this fea- 
ture of our public school system, ranks with the plea for 
the limitation of the suffrage and other fond delusions 
of an ultra-conservative class, 

The need of an elementary, free education for the 
safety of the old republic is paralleled by the crying 
want of the superior training for the coming time. Zhe 
great want of this Republic is now superior men and 
women in all the walks of life. The chief want of our 
industrial life is brains and character. Ninety per cent. 
of our business men fail, and half the remainder succeed 
only by fraud, because the people who enter business 
lack trained intelligence. Our average mechanic builds 
a house that tumbles down ; a theatre that is a death- 
trap ; a steamer that explodes ; a bridge that falls in ; 
and shoddy is the rule—all for lack of trained intelli- 
gence and the honesty that generally accompanies a 
thorough discipline in truthful work. Our amateur 
statesmanship landed us, in eighty years, in a civil war 
that almost destroyed us, from which we were saved 
by the people who were educated in the common 
school. And to-day, on the eve of a new century, with 
the country becoming one of the great powers of the 
earth, and the leader of the western continent, with 
such questions ahead as appal the stoutest heart, the 
man who fancies he can get on without the use of all 
the superior ability and character that can be developed, 
is little short of a madman. 

The final argument for either the free elementary or 
higher education of the people, is not the argument 
from dollars, but from man. But if the enemies of the 
crowning feature of our American system of popular 
training, insist on forcing an issue on this lower ground, 
they can be met. For wisdom and righteousness are 
always the best economy for men and States ; and, of 
all kinds of business yet established on the western 
continent, the free education of the whole people has 
emphatically “ paid its way.” A. D. Mayo. 


Froebel’s Gifts and Occupations. 


An examination of the methods and appliances of 
the kindergarten will best discover in how far they are 
calculated to meet the wants of the child as a rudimen- 
tary being who is to be developed into a civilized man. 

In laying out a course of study and practice for the 
child, Froebel has carefully considered the order of 
evolution of the faculties of the mind. Not only is this 
species of evolution considered, but also to some extent 
the evolution of human inventions. The discovery by 
man of the arts of construction, — (a) for shelter, (4) 
for clothing, (c) for ornament, — is, to a certain extent, 
traversed by the child in the kindergarten. And just 
as it happened in human history that the invention of 
the alphabet is one of the latest achievements of man,— 
coming long after his invention of house-building, met- 
allurgy, weaving, and the arts of decoration,—so in the 
kindergarten, the course of study and practice deals 
with the acquirement of these primordial arts of human 
Culture, and omits all reference to the arts of reading 
and writing, until the child has completed what is pecul- 
lar to the kindergarten. Indeed, the kindergarten 
Proper ends when the child is ready to begin to learn 
to read. That this should be so is reasonable. The 


representation of language is conventional. The alpha- 
bet has lost its original symbolic peculiarity. The letter 
A is no longer the picture of an ox, or of the head of 
an ox; nor does its pronunciation suggest the important 
syllable of our word ox. B is no longer the picture of 
a house (or open shed), nor does its sound suggest to 
us the word for house. In the picture-writing of Egypt, 
each character was first a picture of the thing meant ; 
afterwards, the characters began to be used to repre- 
sent the important syllables of the original words, as 
used in the composition of other words ; from syllabic 
writing to alphabetical, wherein the symbolic force be- 
came entirely obliterated, was the final step. The as- 
sociation between words and letters, and between the 
spoken word and the written word, is now entirely con- 
ventional. The faculty of recognizing symbols is ear- 
liest developed in the human mind; it is the root of 
intellectual generalization as well as of art and religion. 
To go over from the symbol to the purely conventional, 
indicates an immense step in the growth of human con- 
sciousness. Hence, our primary education which be- 
gins with the alphabet, omits all of that portion of edu- 
cation which traverses the periods of prehistoric cul- 
ture, to wit: the invention of arts and customs, and the 
development of the symbol as it appears in art and re- 
ligion. It is clear that, if education in the school is to 
begin earlier, it must take just the direction Froebel 
has given it. It would serve no good purpose to begin 
to learn the alphabet at an earlier period ; for such an 
attempt would suppress the necessary preliminary growth 
of the child through the prehistoric eraof culture. But 
a school training in the arts and occupations which 
form the presuppositions of civilization, is or may be a 
very rational thing. These arts and occupations are 
half inclined toward theory and intellectual insight, and 
half inclined toward manual skill and dexterity. 


The kindergarten gifts, twenty in number (as used in 
this country), are so arranged as to develop the knowl- 
edge of solids, surfaces, and lines, and the practical 
ability to build, to draw pictures, to entwine and to 
weave. 

From an examination of the “gifts,” it will be seen 
that the first six are used to familiarize the pupil with 
the various forms of solids, and that the child plays 
with them at building. Theoretically he learns counting, 
adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing with them. 

The second group of gifts includes four (7th to roth), 
and concerns surfaces ; it culminates in drawing. The 
seventh gives the triangles, which form in geometry the 
basis of all analysis of form. ‘The eighth gift furnishes 
means of representing straight lines and rectilinear sur- 
faces ; the ninth, of arcs of circles; then follows the 
tenth, drawing on a ruled slate, the transition from the 
solid to the surface, and to its ideal representation by 
means of marks, is thus gradual and complete. 

The third group of gifts includes the eleventh and 
twelfth. The eleventh, or the perforation of paper, is 
introductory to embroidery, which is given in the twelfth. 
This group continues the general purpose of the second 
group, to wit: the representation of figures by lines. 

The fourth group gives the important art of weaving 
or plaiting. The thirteenth teaches how to cut the 
paper ; the fourteenth, how to weave paper mats and 
baskets ; the fifteenth uses thin slats of wood for plait- 
ing, and the sixteenth uses the sameejointed, with the 
view of reproducing shapes. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth gifts use paper for folding and intertwining, 
and thus complete the occupations which have for their 
object the construction of surfaces from lines or strips, 
and the construction of vessels of capacity from sur- 
faces. The importance of the discovery of the art of 
weaving and plaiting by man, and its wonderful inge- 
nuity, are rarely reflected upon, because its results are so 
familiar to us. By it the linear is converted into the 
surface, and what is fragile is made strong by combina- 
tion into the form of mutual support. The maximum 
of lightness reaches the maximum of strength in the 


art of weaving and plaiting. 


The fifth group returns to the construction of the 
solid ; the nineteenth; with sticks and peas representing 
the section and outline; the twentieth, moulding the 
the actual solid out of clay. 

Thus there is a rational order of development in the 
sequence of the gifts. This, if followed, will give the 
intellectual and physical training best adapted to the 
child at the tender age in which he is sent to the kin- 


dergarten. W. T. Harris; 
Philadelphia. 
THE PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
(Continued fram last week.) 


VARIOUS BRANCHES OF INDUSTRY 

will be displayed in a complete manner. Already may be seen, in 
full operation, the Jacquard loom, the inventor of which, at the 
Exhibition of French Industry in 1861, was awarded a bronze 
medal, “for a machine for superseding the employment of a work 

man in the manufacture of figured goods.” ‘The process of mak- 
ing glass is shown in every stage, from the rough sand to the fin- 

ished article. Numerous other iudustries, ful! of interest, but too 
numerous to mention in this brief review, are fully represented, 
and it is hoped soon to have the Neapolitan Coral-worker, the 
Brussels lace-maker, manufacturers of Italian mosaics and jewelry, 
of Bohemian and Venetian glassware, of Turkish embroidery, of 
Russian malachite, and of Japanese lacquer-ware. 

As this is intended literally to be a place where 
“ Amusement and true knewledge go hand in hand.” 

Many entertaining features have been introduced which are at the 
same time meant to teach useful lessons. For instance, in order 
to show the home and peasant life of various countries, the 
Women’s Committee have provided the New-England Log Cabin, 
the Indian Wigwam, and the Wohnhaus, or German dwelling. 
They also propose to represent another phase of German life, viz., 
the Farmarki, or country fair, with lay figures and costumes, 
the popularity of the Swedish exhibit last year having testified to 
the success of this method of imparting ethnographical knowledge. 

Miss Southwick has returned from California expressly to take 
charge of the “log-cabin,” and has brought a further collection of 
relics to add to the interesting objects of antiquity exhibited 
last year. 

Real Indians have charge of the Indian encampment, — the 
squaws making and selling bead-work, The introduction of a 
lake, grass-plats, shrubs, and flowers, here and in various other 
parts of the building, add materially to the attractiveness ofits ap- 
pearance. . 

The rich collection of Indian and Chinese curiosities, collected 
by Dr. Chas. Hoffnagle, during the time he was United States 
Minister to Calcutta, have been placed on exhibition. They are 
in charge of Prof. H. W. Dickeson, who has in the vicinity his 
microcosm of theartsand sciences. In this “ little world” will be 
found some 200,000 specimens of medals, minerals, fossils, coins, 
shells, relics of the mound builders, etc. This collection is of 
special value to the student, as it will enable him to observe the 
metals, in parallel lines, in the various processes they undergo 
from the time they are extracted from the earth until they are 
presented to the public as gold, silver, and copper coins. 

The Museum of Natural History, the Diorama of Washington 
at Yorktown, the Aquarium, and the Botanic Garden, are all inter- 
esting features, upon which we have not time to dwell. A ticket 
of admission to the exhibition costs 25 cents, and gives the visitor 
the right of free entry to Memorial Hall, where, in addition to 
the fine-art collection of the Permanent Exhibition, are stored the 
treasures of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial 
Art, as well as the mineralogical wealth with which, at the close of 
the Centennial, the American Institute of Mining Engineers was 
endowed, ‘The entrance fee once paid entitles the visitor to leave 
the building and return at his pleasure any number of times dur- 
ing the day. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SECTION, 

While the aim of the projectors of the Exhibition is to make it 
a school, — an object-lesson on a grand scale, — where all classes, 
from the laborer to the professional man, may find something that 
will meet his peculiar wants, special attention is given to the edu- 
cational section, Of the plans of this section we have spoken be- 


it the warmest interest and sympathy of teachers and educators 


of every class. It too often happens that while a great work is 
being done for the elevation of the teacher and his profession, the 
knowledge of that work is confined to a few, while the great mass 
of teachers remain in ignorance of everything excepting, perhaps, 
the name of the enterprise. This department will grandly supple- 
ment the work of the National Bureau of Education, and will per- 
haps accomplish work for the cause of education which the Bureau 
has never fulfilled for want of sufficient means. Both of these en- 
terprises merit the hearty approval and codperation of every one 
interested in education as the foundation of all permanent improve- 
ment and prosperity. 

The active, intelligent interest manifested by the Mass. Teachers’ 
Association in the work of the Bureau of Education is worthy of 
all praise. Let other institutes and associations emulate so worthy 
an coamel —extending their interest to the Council of Education 


e, 
at Philadelphia, | M. H, 


fore, Its future work we will be glad to record, and we claim for - 
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THREE-PART SONG. » 


Return of Spring. 


For 1st Sop., 2d Sop., and Alto. 


Four-Part SONG. 


ARD MULLER. 
Words by B. J. BABcock. 


. or Sop., Alto, Ten., and Bass. 


Evening Shadows. 


1. Now the send are greenagain, Golden b eoname deck the plain, Spring again ap- 1. Eve-ning comes with shad-ows grey, Birds of song have flown a-way, 
2. Now the love-ly queen ofnight, With a soft and sil-v’ry light, 
3. As the peas-ants, one by one, Seek their rest when toil is done, 


O welcome! Sweet the lark and black-bird sing, 


4 
welcome! Spring a - gain ap - pear- eth, 


pear-eth, O welcome! 
Si-lence now reign-ing; Si-lencenow is _ reign-ing; 
O’er thewood is _ steal - ing; Over the is steal —ing; 
And the vales with mu-sic ring, Spring a- gain dbiear - eth, O wel-come! 6 And theday is _ clos -ing; And eday is clos-ing; 
" = Save, in yon-der wood we hear, In itssim-ple song soclear,'The 
And like mu- sic to my ear, Waking tho’ts to mem -’ry dear, The 


4 


Soft and sweet the perfumed air, 

Filled with song and sunshine fair, 

Spring again appeareth, O welcome! O welcome! 

Silver springs reflect the light, 

From the sky so blue and bright, 

O welcome! O welcome! 
Cc. 


Spring again 
Spring again, 
3 


Now the woods are green again, 
Golden blossoms deck the plain, 


Spring again appeareth, O welcome! O welcome! 


God doth look from heav’n above, 
O’er this beauteous world in love, 
Spring 
Spring again, & 


again appeareth, O welcome! O welcome! 


7 


whip-poor-will co 
vil - lage bell 


is peal - ing, The 


o whenlife with us_ is o’er, May we reach that brighter shore, In 
~ 


m - plain - ing, The whippoorwill com - plain - ing. 
vil-lagebell is peal - ing. 


heav’n-lypeace re - pos -ing, In heav’n-ly peacere - pos - ing. 


4 


The collection (of which the above songs are a part), 
is designed to meet the wants of the higher classes in 
public schools, where there is generally found a great 
variety in the quality and compass of the voices. 

“Songs, rather than technical exercises, have been 
selected, because the growth of the musical capacity is 
more effectually encouraged in this way. ‘For this 
purpose,’ says a German writer, ‘the quantities of so/- 
JSeggi which are to be found in singing books, and the 
long, fatiguing exercises, which go so far to destroy the 
child’s pleasure in singing, are entirely unnecessary. 
Everything that teachers have labored for with all their 
ingenious exercises can, for the most part, be as well 
acquired by the use of songs.’ It must be understood, 


however, that the mere singing of songs by memorizing 


will not necessarily accomplish what is desired ; a song 
must be read, studied, and sung by note, in all the parts 
as they are written. A strict method is necessary in 
the handling of song-exercises as well as in any other.” 
“Song is the union of speech and music, the most 
natural, as well as the best manifestation of musical 
‘ideas ; and song-exercises in the school room serve in 
the development of the singing faculty better than those 
which are merely technical, for the reason that every 
good song has grown out of sentiments expressible in 
words, and is therefore especially capable of appealing 
to corresponding sentiments in the learner ; the music 
and the words combined have a two-fold power to arouse 
the sensibilities ; while music arbitrarily written as ma- 
terial for practice, more frequently fails to awaken the 


musical sense to the desired extent. In song, the 
words explain the music, and the music sets forth the 
words,—they mutually reénforce each other ; music, dis- 
sociated from words, approaches us single-handed. 
And though this may be adequate to the needs of those 
who have attained to understanding in music, it is in- 
sufficient for the purpose with those of less advance- 
ment. Technical exercises have their use in the ac- 
quirement of vocal or instrumental dexterity, but not in 
the awakening of a love and taste for music in the av- 
erage youth,” 

“ As a book for school use need not be largely occu- 
pied with technical exercises, so it is not needful that 
much time be consumed in them upon the blackboard ; 
and those that are presented, in an incidental way as 
introductory to, and illustrative of the studies in the 
book, rather than as a specialty. The limited amount 
of time that can be devoted to music in public schools, 
may be employed to best advantage by proceeding as 
directly as may be to the main work in hand, which 
should be something that shall lay hold of the musical 
sense, and be, at the same time, capable of making an 
impression favorable to real progress.” 

“Tn order to the reading of music, or singing by note, as 
it is termed, the eye must, in the first place, be trained 
to follow readily the symbols for éime and pitch. Many 
things absolutely necessary to good singing are not ca- 
pable of representation upon paper, and are not, there- 
fore, included in what is called ‘reading music.’ Those 
are the things that proceed from the living example of 


the teacher. In speaking of reading music, therefore, 
we confine ourselves to the training of the eye to inter- 
pret rapidly and correctly the symbols for time and 
pitch. In actual work, these proceed side by side; it 
matters not which is taken first.” 

“The duration of sounds in music, and the rapidity 
of their succession, is entirely relative. A unit of length 
is adopted, and all sounds heard during the performance 
of a piece must be in ascertainable relations thereto. 
Lacking this, a succession of sounds, however beautiful, 
is, after all, chaotic ; it lacks order and symmetry, and 
hence is offensive to modern musical culture.” 

“To sing by note well, one must discover and lay 
hold of the key-relationship of sounds. All possible 
major keys are represented, as to this relationship, by 
the formula, -- do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si. This applica- 
tion of the syllables, sometimes ridiculed by persons 
ignorant of their real use, penetrates to the very heart 


of pitch-relationship. Upon this the science of har- 
mony is built, and in it, to a large extent, a difference 
in key is considered as merely incidental. Our method 
of applying syllables is, therefore, in accordance with 
the deepest scientific principles.” 

—From the “Grammar School Choir,” in press by O. Ditson & Co. 


— The music of the present day, both as a science and 
an art, is a gradual growth of the past. Its influence 
— the education of the young, as a part of the reg- 
ular course of elementary instruction, is as yet in its in- 
fancy in America. It should be taught as a science in 
all grades of our schools, and made one of the regular 
branches of the school curriculum, 


| wel-come! welcome! welcome! 
wo 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Railroad Arrangements. 

In answer to repeated inquiries, we would again state that round- 
trip tickets will be issued from the following places and at the 
following rates : Boston via Lowell, $8.00 ; Lowell, $7.25; Nashua, 
$670; Manchester, $600; Newmarket Junction, $7.25; Ports- 
mouth, $7.65 ; Lawrence, $7.00; Providence via Worcester, $9 00 ; 
Worcester, $800; Clinton, $7.00; Ayer Junction, $7.00 ; South 
Framingham, $8.00; Fall River, $9.40; Taunton, $9 00; Bridge- 
water, $8.80; Brockton, $8.60; Concord, N. H., $5.30. Parties 
living at intermediate stations can obtain tickets on reaching these 
places. Tickets will probably be for sale a few days in advance. 

Parties coming from eastern New York, northwestern Connec- 
ticut, western Massachusetts, and southwestern Vermont, can pur- 
chase regular tickets over the Harlem Extension and Central Ver- 
mont Railroads; from southern and central Connecticut, and the 
vicinity of Springfield and Palmer, Mass., purchase regular tickets 
for the New Haven and Northampton, Connecticut River, or New 
London Northern railroads; from southern Rhode Island, pur- 
chase regular tickets to Providence over the Stonington railroad ; 
from Maine, purchase regular tickets over the Portland and Og- 
densburg railroad, va Fabyans and Wells River. Free return 
tickets can be obtained at Montpelier, over the above-mentioned 
roads. From Woodsville (Wells River), the Boston, Concord and 
Montreal railroad has arranged a series of excursions among the 
White Mountains, embracing little or much of the mountain 
region, according to one’s wishes, at half-rates, with reduced rates 
at the mountain hotels, From Montpelier, the Montpelier and 
Wells River railroad has arranged for the same excursions at an 
additional expense of $1.90. The Central Vermont has arranged 
for excursions to Burlington and return, for $1.00; to Ticon- 
deroga and return, $2.50; to Ausable Chasm and return, $2.25 ; to 
Montreal and return, $5.00; to Quebec and return, via Montreal, 
$1000. Boats between Montreal and Quebec leave in the even- 
ing and arrive early the next morning. Return tickets good until 
July 21st, inclusive. 

Any additions or changes in these arrangements will be made in 
future issues. J. M. HALL, Secretary. 

Providence, Fune 25, 1877. 


MAINE. 
— At the Normal School in Farmington, the exercises of the 


several classes will occur Thursday forenoon, July 5. The gradu- 


ating class numbers sixteen, — eleven ladies and five gentlemen. 
Friday will be devoted to the alumni of the school. 


— The graduation exercises of the Eastern Normal School 
took place on Thursday, June 21. The valedictory was given by 
Alton A. Jackson, of East Jefferson. G. T. Fletcher, A.M., the 
principal of the school, made his annual report to the trustees. 
The total attendance during the year was 336; for the spring term 
138. Nearly all the graduates have reported themselves during the 
year as teaching. 

— The third anniversary of Hallowell Classical and Scientific 
Academy was observed by exercises of the graduating class, on 
Thursday afternoon, June 21, at the South Congregational church 
in that city. The testimonials and diplomas were presented to the 
graduating classes by the Hon. James G. Blaine, president of the 
board of trustees. His remarks were brief and fitly chosen; and 
his allusion to the founding and success of the school, and also to 
the peculiar advantages of location in a city so justly renowned for 
intelligence and moral excellence of society, were eminently just 
and magnanimous. 

— Miss Jennie North is to be valedictorian of her class at the 
coming commencement of Bates College. She is the youngest 
member of the class, and is reported to be the first woman who has 
been graduated with the highest honors by any New-England col- 
lege admitting women. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. — The new president of Dartmouth College, Rev. 
Samuel C, Bartlett, delivered his first baccalaureate sermon June 
24. His text was Matt. xvi. 24: “ For whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it ; and whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall 
find it, for what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul ?” The baccalaureate occupied about three-fourths of an 
hour in delivery, and was a fine effort.. It made a deep impression 
on the whole congregation. 


— The exercises of the twenty-fourth anniversary of the New 
London Literary and Scientific Institution, began Tuesday, June 
26th, with examjnation of classes in the forenoon, and at 3 p. m., 
exhibition of the music class under the direction of Miss Kate I. 
Stewart, teacher of vocal and instrumental music. The address 
before the Literary Societies was delivered by Prof. E. P. Gould, 
of Newton Theological Institution, and the poem was by Rev. S. 
F. Smith. The alumni association will hold their ninth biennial, 


— The examinations of the lower rooms of Union School dis- 
trict, Littleton, occurred on Monday and Tuesday, June 11 and 12. 
the exercises of which will be an oration, poem, and chronicles, 
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followed by their usual dinner. The graduating exercises will 


Republicans, 7 Democrats, and 22 “ Independents.” The favorite 


occur on Thursday, June 28th, both forenoon and afternoon, fol-| study of 13 was political economy, of 11 philosophy, and of 1 hu- 


lowed in the evening by a concert by Mrs. H. M. Smith, and the 
M. W. Whitney Concert Troupe. 


VERMONT. 

— The St. Johnsbury Academy, Rev. Homer T. Fuller, A.M., 
principal, is delightfully situated in the village of St. Johnsbury, 
where the incentives of moral and social culture are many and 
strong. Two new buildings have been recently erected through 
the liberality of Mr. Thaddeus Fairbanks. The aggregate attend. 
ance for the year has been 298. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BLACKSTONE.—The public schools closed June 22d with the 
usual examinations. In the evening, the graduating exercises of 
the high school, Mr. H. M. George, principal, occurred at Block 
Hall before a large and appreciative audience. The graduating 
parts were fully up to the standard, and the school committee ex- 
pressed themselves as highly pleased with the exercises. The 
graduates were Eloise H. Busiel, Edith Wilson, Geo. A. Bolster, 
and Francis P. Gallagher. 


BRADFORD.—The seventy-fourth anniversary of the Bradford 
Academy occurred on Wednesday, June 2oth. Rev. I. H. Means, 
D.D., President of the Board of Trustees, presided. Twenty young 
ladies received diplomas. The essays by the graduating class 
showed much maturity of thought and high-toned sentiment. 
Pleasant evidence was also afforded of warm attachment to the 
principal, Miss Annie E. Johnson. Rev. Reuen Thomas, of 
Brookline, delivered a very appropriate and entertaining address. 
In all respects, the Academy, the oldest of all such institutions for 
young ladies, seems flourishing and full of vigorous life. 


ASHLAND.—The full term of the high school closed Thursday, 
June 14th, The examination showed that thorough, systematic 
work had been done by both teacher and pupils. On Friday even. 
ing the prize speaking and reading took place at Town Hall, and 
was a very creditable performance to all concerned. The prize 
for reading was awarded to Miss Carrie W. Holbrook, who ren- 
dered “Massachusetts to Virginia” in a very pleasing manner. 
F. E, Whittemore bore away the prize in declamation as the re- 
sult of his excellent delivery of “ Mark Antony’s Oration.” The 
present principal, Mr. A. J. George, will remain the ensuing year 
at an increased salary. a 

NORTHAMPTON, — A new classical school for girls is to be lo- 
cated at Northampton. The special design of this school is to 
prepare girls for Smith College. There will be two courses of 
study, the preparatory and the academic. The academic course 
will give special attention to English history and literature, to the 
natural sciences and modern languages. The number in the fam- 
ily will be limited. The principal is Miss Mary F. Burnham, a 
Vermont lady of rare scholastic attainments and a teacher of long 
experience, whose enthusiasm for her profession is tempered by 
sterling common sense, and a mind trained by hard study and strict 
discipline. Miss Burnham is a daughter of the late Wm. A. Burn- 
ham, M.A., formerly associate-principal of Burr and Burton 
Seminary, Manchester, Vt., who was one of the great natural 
teachers of this country. The writer well remembers the admir- 
able skill and fidelity of this honored teacher. The daughter in- 
herits the noble teaching qualities of the father. Among her ref- 
erences are President Seelye, Dr. Samuel Eliot, Senator Edmunds, 
Professor Lyman, Prof. John K. Lord, and President Butterfield, 
of Michigan. 

New BeprorD.—The superintendent’s annual examinations of 
the seventh grade in the grammar schools have been completed dur- 
ing the week. This is the child’s seventh year in school, and his 
third in the grammar school. In language he is expected to write 
compositions, and Jearn the most important abbreviations, prefixes, 
and suffixes. He also learns the comparison of adjectives and ad- 
verbs, the distinction between regular and irregular verbs, and all 
the tenses of the indicative mood, active voice. Reduction com- 
prises the work of the grade in arithmetic. In geography the grade 
is carried to Europe, and in history to the Revolution. The ex- 
aminations in these and the other branches of study show the pro- 
ficiency of the scholars to be as good, if not better, than tie 

AMHERST. — Amherst got out an early programme for com- 
mencement week this year. Sunday, June 24, President Seelye 
preached his baccalaureate, and Dr. Behrends, of Providence, ad- 
dressed the Society of Inquiry. Monday, prize speaking. Tues- 
day, memorial discourse on President Stearns, by Professor Tyler ; 


man nature. Seven confess to being engaged, 4 won't tell, and 
the rest deny it in toto. 

— President Capen’s baccalaureate at Tufts College, Somerville, 
Sunday, was based on Luke xxii.: 24-26, and was directed to the 
proper way of cultivating and guiding ambition to produce the 
best results, 

— Harvard's baccalaureate was delivered Sunday afternoon at 
Appleton chapel, Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, 
whose text was John xxi.: 28. The burden of the discourse was 
the duty of educating the moral character to run in the right 
course, and forming its habits early to secure a more successful 
career in after life; and the principle was applied in detail with 
much excellent and original counsel. 

— Founder's Day was celebrated Sunday by Williston Semin- 
ary, at Easthampton, for the first time. The sermon was preached 
by Prof. Henry M. Tyler, of Smith College, who outlined with 
much eulogy, the character and work of Samuel Williston. After 
the sermon the students marched to the cemetery and decorated 
the Williston grave, with appropriate memorial ceremonies. At 
the prize speaking, Friday evening, E. S. Fisher, of Shelburne, 
took the first prize ; C. R. Smith, of Hillsboro, Lil, the second; 
and Yan Fun Tan, of Kwang Tan, China, the third, 

— The Williams College, Williamstown, expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains, under the lead of Professor Sanborn Tenney, will com- 
prise about twenty students, members of the Natural History So- 
ciety, and will start on the gth of July. After short stops at Sher- 
man, Saunders, Lake Como, and Green River, the party will spend 
ten days in the Salt Lake region, gathering specimens of the flora 
and fauna, and will thence proceed to the Wahsatch Mountains 
for two weeks study in botany and geology, after which they will 
thoroughly explore the South Colorado passes. 

— President Foss, of the Wesleyan University, in his baccalau- 
reate sermon before the graduating class of the Wilbraham Acad- 
emy, Sunday, took for his text, Matthew, xx,: 26, and his topics 
were, the purpose of Christ’s coming, and the true road to 
greatness, 

— The fourth annual “ Soiree Musicale” of the West-Newton 
English and Classical School, Nathaniel T. Allen, principal, was 
held at the City Hall, Saturday evening, June 23, and was much 
enjoyed. The school during the past year has been prosperous, 
and pupils have been fitted for Harvard College, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, the Sheffield Scientific School, and both de- 
partments of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

— The West Newton and Newtonville schools will have a 
musical festival in the City Hall, in which the upper classes will 
participate, on Thursday afternoon, June 28, Levi Warren is 
principal. 

— The annual exhibition of the Newton High School took place 
at the large hall of the high-school building, on Tuesday evening, 
June 26, and as usual was of a diversified and interesting charac- 
ter. . . . The public exercises of the Bigelow School will take 
place on Friday morning, June 29, at 10.00 o’clock, consisting 
mostly of singing, declamation, and reading. 

— Captain Lewis, of Hyde Park, having offered to instruct the 
boys of the high school in military tactics, a class of twenty-two 
has been formed. 

— The third catalogue of the Grafton High School, for the year 
1876-7, shows the whole number of pupils to be 53. Edmund P. 
Barker, B.A., is principal, and Julia E. Putnam, assistant. The 
school is in a highly prosperous condition, The course of study 
furnishes a practical], thorough English education. The course in 
the classics admirably prepares students for the best colleges. 

— The twentieth concert at Wellesley College was held Friday 
evening, June 22. Mr. Ernst Perobo, pianist, and Mr. Bernhard 
Listemann, violist, furnished the music, which was highly enjoyed 
by the pupils. 

. — Phillips Acaedmy, Andover, will complete its first century in 
June, 1878, which event will be appropriately celebrated. Cecil 
F. P. Bancroft, Ph.D., is the present able principal, and the pres- 
ent year has been one of great prosperity. Number in Classical 
department, 100; English department, 77. 

— The present term of the State Normal School at Salem closed 
on Tuesday, the 26th inst., with exercises of examination and of 
graduation. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. — The University Grammar School, under the 
charge of Merrick Lyon, LL.D., and Emory Lyon, M.D., closed, 
with an examination, on Thursday, June 14, a successful year’s 
work. . . . The school year of 1876-77 of Dr. Stockbridge’s 


class-day exercises and concert by the Boston Mendelssohn Quin-|school for young ladies closed June 14. The principal of the 
tette Club and College Glee Club. Wednesday, alumni meeting, |school kept it up to the standard which it has maintained during 
with discourses commemorative of Professor Snell, by Rev. D./the last fifty years, since it was established by the late Hon. John 


W. Poor, and Professor Esty. Inauguration of President Seelye. 
Thursday, commencement exercises. 


Kingsbury. 
Brown University. — The class-day of Brown University oc- 


Of the 103 students who have been connected with the gradu-/curred June 15, and the exercises were of a deeply interesting 


ating class at Amherst 75 will be graduated, 21 selecting theology 
for a profession, 18 law, 8 medicine, 7 teaching, 6 business, and 1 
music, 14 being undecided. Sixteen religious sects are represented, 


character. The president spoke in complimentary terms of the 
class of ’77. The commencement exercises were introduced by 
the baccalaureate sermon, by President Robinson, Sunday, p. m., 


42 of the class being Congregationalists ; 56 are church members. | June 17th, who gave an able sermon from the text, “ Who had the 
Thirty-four dance ; a8 many more smoke ; 10 chew; 54 play cards, | form of knowledge and of truth in the law.” The address before 


17 of them in college; 49 of them are teetotallers, Forty-two are} the Society of Missionary Inquiry was by Rev. Thacher Thayer, of 
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Newport. The theme was, “ The Ethical Side of Human Nature 
the chief concern of the Preacher.” On Monday, June 18, the an- 
nual declamation of the sophomore class occurred. Professor 
Sumner, of Yale College, gave the annual oration before the Phi 
Beta Kappa society, it being the 48th anniversary, on Tuesday, the 
19th, followed by a graceful commemorative discourse, by Profes- 
sor Lincoln, upon the life and character of Dr. Caswell, late pres- 
ideet of the university. The commencement exercises followed 
on Wednesday, the 20th. The number in the graduating class 
was 55. The valedictory was given by William P. Sheffield Jr., of 
Newport, R. I. Ata meeting of the corporation of the university, 
a professorship of geology was established, to which a nom nation 
is to be made at the annual meeting in September. A committee 
was appointed to consider the subject of erecting a new dormitory, 
and to present plans for location and construction. It will be 
pleasing to the friends of education in New England to learn that 
Merrick Lyon, LL.D., has been transferred to the Board of Fel- 
lows, in place of the late Dr. Caswell; and that Rev. Samuel 
Leach, D.D., Supt. of Public Schools, Providence, was elected a 
trustee. Col. E. B. Stoddard, of Worcester, was also chosen a 
trustee. 

— The graduating exercises of Warner’s Polytechnic College 
occurred Saturday, June 16, covered a wide range of subjects, and 
were full of interest. 

— The alumni gathering at Greenwich Academy, East Green- 
wich, was an occasion of great interest. Rev. O. S. Benton, of 
East Greenwich, was the historian of the day. He detailed many 
very interesting personal facts, and some curious reminiscences, 
as well as some interesting rules of discipline enforced in early 
days. The Hon. Ezra Hall, of Hartford, was the orator of the 
day, and an alumnus under the administration of Rev. George W. 
Quereau. His discourse was listened to with the greatest interest, 
and elicited frequent applause. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. — The last card of the high school contains 461 
names, there being 78 in the senior class, 79 in the junior, 127 in 
the third, and 177 in the fourth. The number is usually consid- 
erably increased in the fall. 

The seventh meeting of the Hartford County Convention was 
held at the Brown School hall, Saturday, June 9, and was a most 
valuable meeting. The discussion was wholly upon the impor- 


NEW YORK. 


— The managers of the “‘ Teachers’ Rest,” which is located 
at Tomkins Cove, Rockland county, N. Y., make an earnest ap- 
peal to teachers, and others, for ‘aid to enable them to provide for 
or help those who, by reason of the infirmities of age or disease, 
are unfitted for the active duties of teaching. Contributions may 
be sent to Miss E. Clement, Germantown, Pa. The three ladies 
with whom the idea of the “ Rest” originated, were formerly teach- 
ers in the Rev. Dr. Vaughan’s school in Philadelphia. In loving 
memory of himself and his wife they desire to make this house a 
memorial to them. It is the intention of the managers to reopen 
the Rest, for invalid and disabled teachers, from Monday, June 4, 
to October 15, 1877. Applications for admittance can be addressed 
to Miss B. Berard, West Point, or to The Teachers’ Rest, Tom- 
kin’s Cove, Rockland county, N. Y. 

— The N. Y. City evening high school, which began in 1869 
with an average attendance of 555 scholars, has had during the 
past year an average attendance of 1,036 scholars. 


OHIO. 


— The Marietta College is located at the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum river, and is under the able guidance of Israel W. An- 
drews, D.D., LL.D., president, with an able corps of assistant- 
professors. The number of students in attendance during the 
present year has been 144. The commencement occurred June 
27, and the fall term opens August 30. 

— Otterbein University, Westerville, is twelve miles from 
Columbus: Rev. H. A. Thompson, president. Number of gradu- 
ates, 8; whole number in all departments, 191. 

— Buchtel College is located in the city of Akron, and was 
opened for the reception of students Sept., 1872. It took its name 
from Hon. John R. Buchtel, its founder. Rev. S. H. M’Collester, 
D.D., president. Aggregate number of students for the year, 320. 
— The Montgomery County Teachers’ Institute will be held in 
the city of Dayton, commencing Monday, July 23, and continue 
five weeks. Messrs. Charles L. Loos, and A. J. Willoughby will 
conduct daily recitations, and give a thorough review of the com- 
mon branches taught in the public school. 

— A normal school for teachers will be held at Caledonia, 
Marion county, to commence June 11, and continue six weeks. 
G. F. Mead, superintendent of schools of Marion, and G. W. 
Snyder, superintendent of schools, Caledonia, will conduct the ex- 


tance and the methods of securing the physical health of pupils. | ercises. Prom the well-known ability and experience of these ed- 


Mr. Brackett, of Bristol, stated some of the objections to gymnas- 
tics. Mr. Dwight and Mr. Carlton, from observation and personal 


ucators, a profitable session is assured. 
— A normal school will be opened at New Lisbon commencing 


experience, strongly urged gymnastics. The veteran educator,| July 23, and continue five weeks. C.C. Davidson, of the public 
Charles Northend, now doing good service as superintendent of | schools, and G. W. Snyder, superintendent of Caledonia schools, 
New Britain schools, spoke of the benefit of gymnastics in enforc- | wijj be the instructors. 


ing school discipline, as observed in the schools under his charge. 
Mr. Morse pointed out the fact that children are in the hands of 
teachers only five or six hours per day (and that for only five days 
per week), and considered it ridiculous to hold teachers respon- 
sible for all the ills of children who are in charge of parents eight- 
een or nineteen hours per day. Mr. Barrows held parents respon- 
sible, by their allowance of bad habits of eating, sleeping, dress- 
ing, and want of seasonable hours on the part of children, for most 
.of the deterioration so often asserted. Dr. C. W. Chamberlain 
read a paper against undue early forcing of educational processes, 

The sentiment of the convention was strongly in favor of the 
following resolutions : 

1. That physical culture is important (at home and in school), 
and that gymnastics should be introduced. 2. That the school 
building should not exceed two stories in height. 3. That three 
hundred cubic feet of space and twenty-five feet of floor space 
should be the minimum for each child in a school-room in connec- 
tion with good ventilation, 4. That proper warmth and pure air are 
of the first importance, and should be considered before ornament- 
ation. 5. That two short sessions daily are better than one long 
one. 

The Fairfield County Association, which had its first meeting 
recently, is claimed to be the first county association formed in the 
State ; but Hartford county has had one for two years. 


HAMDEN.—The Rectory School, lately under charge of Rev. C. 
W. Everest, has been secured by Mr. Louis Woodruff, lately prin- 
cipal of Bethany Academy. 

ROCKVILLE. — The West school district has reduced its debt 
$1,300 the past year. The East school district re-elected the old 
officers, who have reduced the debt $3,000. 

WInsTED.—The west villagers believe in music, and in accord- 
ance with the wishes of Principal Curtiss, have voted to pay for 
four cabinet organs for various rooms. 


NORFOLK COUNTY, MASS. 


The School Committee in Norfolk County, invite a meeting of 
the officers of this section of the State at the School Committee’s 
Chamber, Mason street, Boston, on Friday, July 6, at 1000 a. m. 
It is desired that all members of school committees of the county 
shall be present and prepared to express their views upon the 
general question: “ How can the efficiency of the Common Schools 
be increased?” The following, with other topics, will be consid- 
ered: “School Supervision ;” “Methods of Examina 1, and of 
Teaching.” 


ILLINOIS. 


— Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., will have charge of the Sunday 
School Assembly to be held at Lake Bluff Camp-grounds, thirty 
miles north of Chicago, on the shore of Lake Michigan. On the 
board of instruction are such men as Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, 
Dr. Deems of New York, Geo. A. Peltz, editor of Sunday School 
Times,and many others of note. 

— Knox College, Galesburg, of which Hon. Newton Bateman, 
LL.D., is president, was founded in 1837, and fully organized as a 
college in 1841. With an able staff of instructors, the college is 
doing good work in the field of higher education. The number of 
students in the college proper, 53; in the seminary, 137; in the 
academy, 175. Total 327. 


INDIANA. 
— The Indiana University, Lemuel Moss, president ; number of 
graduates, 18; number enrolled in college department, 137 ; num- 
ber in preparatory department, 149; law department, 41; total, 
327; last year, in the same departments, 310, Fourteen different 
States are represented, and 54 couiuties of Indiana. 
— Asbury University, Alex. Martin, president; number of 
graduates, 37 males, 14 females; total number in college classes, 
255; number in preparatory department, 215; total enrollment, 
470; largest number, any one term, 430; number of professors 
regularly employed, 11. The year just passed has been more than 
usually prosperous, two new professors have been added to the 
faculty; the new hall is nearly finished, and the financial condition 
of the college is better than ever before. 
— Earlham College, Joseph Moore, president ; number of grad- 
uates, 6 males, 4 females ; total, 10; number enrolled in college’ 
department, 70; preparatory, 112 ; total, 182; largest number en- 
rolied any one term, 138, number of professors regularly em- 
ployed, 5; number of teachers in preparatory department, 4. 
— Bolton University, O. A. Burgess, president ; number of 
graduates, males, 6; number in college department, 42; in pre- 
paratory department, 130 ; total, 172; number of professors regu- 
larly employed, 9; special teachers, 1; largest number at any one 
time in attendance, 145. 
— Central Normal College, Ladoga, Darst, and Harper, princi- 
pals; graduates, 10 males, 3 females; enrollment for the year, 315; 
largest number in one term, 217; teachers regularly employed, 7; 
special teacher, 1. A normal session of 4 weeks begins July 9. 


— Franklin College, W. T. Stott, president; graduates, 5 males ; 


number in college department, 20; preparatory department 49 ; 
total, 69; largest number any one term, 50; number of profes. 
eors, 4; special teachers, 2. One year has been added to the 
Greek preparatory course, and Natural History and History of 
Philosophy have been added to the regular course. 

— Northern Indiana Normal School and Business Institute, H. 
B. Brown, principal; graduates, 28 males, 18 females; whole 
number enrolled for the year, 2,452; largest term enrollment 
(present term), 1,487; number of regular teachers, 14; special 
teachers, 4. Institution entirely free from debt, and self-sup- 


porting. 


MINNESOTA, 


— Red Wing has closed her schools for the summer. They 
will not be reopened till September. 

— Caledonia Academy held its commencement a short time 
since; the exercises were good. The number of graduates was 
not large. 

— Many of the schools of Houston county have closed. 

— The Minnesota Educational Association meet at Mankato 
Tuesday, June 28, and continue three days. 


— We are indebted to Hon. J. M. Greenwood, superintendent 
of public schools in Kansas City, for a copy of his valuable report. 
It is a document full of the wisest suggestions, and show that the 
schools are in excellent condition. 

— The 4th County Normal Institute of Appanoose county, Ia., 
will be held at Centerville, beginning August 6, and will be con- 
ducted by Prof. T. C. Campbell, assisted by Prof. W. B. Water- 
bury and Mrs. D. E. J. Miller. 

— We are glad to learn that the election of Rev. Dr. Patton, of 
Chicago, to the presidency of Howard University at Washington, 
was, in its final result, a unanimous vote. The financial exhibit of 
the university is now more favorable than for a long time before, 
the entire balance of debt due Freedmen’s Savings’ Bank,—about 
$40,000, — having been paid. The institution has now a debt of 
$11,000, as against $105,000, in January, 1875. 

— The Pennsylvania Teachers’ Association will hold its twenty- 
fourth annual session at Erie, convening August 7. 

— The University of Nashville, of which Eben S. Stearns, D.D., 
is chancellor, was opened December 1, 1875, for the professional 
education of teachers, and derives its support in part from the 
Peabody Educational Fund, It has been very successful, and be- 
come a valuable auxilliary to the cause of common-school instruc- 
tion in the State. 

— The salary of the principal of the Girls’ High and Normal 
School in San Francisco, has been raised from $3,300 to $4 000. 
This was done on the petition of twenty of the wealthiest men of 
the city, representing more than sixty millions of dollars. 


New Publications. 


“Six BooKs OF VIRGIL”; with Explanatory Notes and Vocab- 
ulary. By Thomas Chase, M.A., professor of Philology in Hav- 
erford College, member of the American Oriental and American 
Phiiosophical Societies, etc. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 
Price $1.25. 

This is one of the well-known model text-books, for use in schools, 
academies, and colleges, constituting Chase & Stuart’s Classical 
Series. The type and binding of these volumes are admirable. 
The notes furnished are such as meet the actual wants of students, 
and recognize the maxim that “the best help one can give a 
learner is to teach him to help himself.” References are made to 
the grammars most in use in this country. This is one of the 
most attractive and useful of this unequaled series. Messrs. 
Eldredge & Brother publish only the best classical books in the 
best style. 


New AMERICAN SERIES. Zhe New American Practical Arith- 
metic. Philadelphia: J. H. Butler & Co. 


This book includes Part Second and Part Third of the New 
American Series, and is intended to furnish a practical text-book for 
schools, where compact text-books, fewer rules, and more concise 
definitions will meet the wants of teachers. Great prominence is 
given to oral instruction in connection with the written. The 
business methods are admirably presented, and occupy much of the 
space devoted by some authors to obsolete forms and theory. We 
are glad to notice that due prominence is given to the “ Metric 
System” in this practical book. The tables and problems given 
seem to be just what are essential to a thorough knowledge and 
practical application of the system. 


Work-Days or Gop; or Science and the Bible. By Herbert W. 
Morris, A.M., D D., author of Present Conflict of Science with 
the Christian Religion, etc. Philadelphia, Pa.: J.C. McCurdy, 
& Co. Price $3 50. 


The creation of the World has ever been a fruitful source of in- 
teresting speculation and study, and this volume will be greeted 
with a hearty welcome by the student of science and the lover of 
the Bible. In the earlier pages of this beautifully illustrated vol- 
ume, the author relates the most wonderful and instructive history 
of the world before Adam,—its dateless cloud of fire mist,—con- 
solidation into a molten globe, its hardening into solid earth, — 
upheaval of continents and displacement of oceans,—the interlac- 


ing of its rocks with rich ores, — the peopling and re-peopling of 


A 
| | 
| 


its seas and Jands,—the glacial period and its mysterious changes 
of climate and productions, — all these topics are discussed, and 
shown to be not only consistent with, but in happy confirmation of 
the Scripture account of the creation. 

In the after part of the book the author treats of the world as 
completed, and made habitable for the home and service of man ; 
his creation and appointment to use and control all the works of 
God, enables Mr. Morris to present a book of rare originality and 
worth. The author being a learned scientist and a devout be- 
liever in the inspired Word, he endeavors to show how 


“ Here Scripture and Science meet together, 
And Genesis and Geology kiss each other.” 


The book contains over 700 pages, including beautiful and ap- 
propriate engravings. Persons wishing copies will address J.C. 
McCurdy & Co., 26 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, Pa., as it 
is sold only through agents.—It is a valuable accession to any stu- 
dent’s library. 


In CHANGE UNCHANGED. By Linda Villari. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co, Price $1.25. 

This interesting story is one of the last of the “Leisure 
Hour Series,” and is just adapted to the “ vacation” season, and 
will help to entertain the traveler and sojourner in the country, 
while seeking rest and recreation from the toils and cares of life. 
It is a pleasantly written romance, and will tend to increase the 
acquaintance of American readers with the author. The publish- 
ers furnish books in tasteful binding and in good type. 


A Primary ARITHMETIC, and Teacher’s Manual: with class and 
seat exercises, graded with reference to the various stages of the 
pupils advancement in reading. By Edward Olney, professor of 
Mathematigs in the University of Michigan. New York: Shel- 
don & Co. 

In this book we find things original. We ask teachers to ex- 


amine it. Weshall, in the future, present a full review of it. 


RICHARDSON AND RANGELY Lakes. Illustrated, By Charles 
A. J Farrar, author of A Summer Rambdle, etc., etc. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

This is a revised edition of the popular Guide, presented to the 
public in 1876. Persons contemplating a trip to this chain of 


beautiful lakes, from Rangely to Umbagog, for hunting and fish- | West 4th street, Cincinnati, O. 


ing will find this volume indispensable, It gives just the informa- 
tion needed by_tourists and summer vacationists. Price 50 cents. 


Norston’s Rest. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. Philadelphia: T. 
B, Peterson & Co. Price $1.75. 


This is the latest of Mrs. Stephens’ popular novels, and is said 
to be one of her best, which is enough to secure for the book a 
wide circle of readers. 


History oF Biock IsLAND.—The Case, Lockwood & Brainard 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., have just published a History of Block 
‘sland, by Rev. S. T. Livermore, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, on the Island, The book is a compact duodecimo volume 
of 371 pages, bound in cloth. The subject matter is very interest- 
ing, including descriptions of dangers, disasters, and wrecks by 
sea; of privations and suffering in times of war; of primitive 
customs and the gradual change with the years, into the usages of 
modern society ; and of the many vicissitudes which have marked 
the careers of the generations which have successively inhabited 
that island of the Atlantic, 


— U.S. Blue Book: a Register of Officers and Clerkships and 
other civil positions under the U. S. Government, and the salaries, 
1876-7. Compiled from the offiical register of the government. 
Washington, D. C.: Washington Publishing Co. Price 50 cents. 

— The Latimer Family: T. S, Arthur’s great temperance story. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Co. Price 50 cents, It contains 
eight full-page illustrations, and is a story drawn from real life, 
and is a vivid portrayal of the horrors wrought by the wide-spread 
evil of intemperance. 

— The Third and Fourth Gifts: Extracts from the Kindergar- 
ten Guide, an illustrated hand book, designed for the self-instruc- 
tion of kindergartners, mothers, and nurses. By Maria Kraus-| 
Boelte and John Kraus. The Gifts can be procured in parts of 
E. Steiger, publisher, New York. 

— “Touch me Gently, Father Time,” is the title of a new and 
beautiful song and chorus, by Charlie Baker, author of the famous 


“He Holds the Fort of Heaven.” Any music dealer will mail you 
this beautiful song for 40 cents, Published by F. W. Helmick, 50 
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Scientific Notes. 
BY W. F. SMITH. 


— A. Etard gives a new method for preparing #ifrites of the 
alkalies. He fuses the ##frate with potassic sulphite, which ox- 
idises at the expense of the nitrate to sulphate. The nitrate 
formed in this way is removed from the mixture, by means of 
alcohol. 

— A bill for the admission of ladies to degrees at the English 
universities is at present before Parliament. 

— A Russian merchant has contributed 100,000 roubles to the 
fands of the new university, which the Russian goverament in- 
tends founding in Siberia. 

— Martin has obtained tin compounds with phosphorus analo- 
gous to those of platinum with the same element, by the action of 
phosphoric chloride on tin. 

— Franz Erners experiments with tellurium indicate that the 
galvanic conductivity of this element increases with the tem- 
perature. 

— The last paper written by the great scientist, the late Aa@r/ 
Ernst von Baer, bears the title, “Von wo das Zinn zuden ganz 
alten Bronzen gekommen sein mag?” 

— There are 24 800 students in the German universities, 

— The experiments of Lechartier and Bellamy show that zinc 
is constantly present in the liver of the human being. 


— M. Mouchot, of Paris, lately described a method for distilling 
brandy from wine, by utilizing the heat from the sun’s rays by 
means of a mirror. 

— M. Barré states that ammonia gas is evolved when steel bars 
prepared by Siemens’ process are fractured, but this phenomenon is 
not observed with Bessemer steel. 

— The Meteorological Institute of Utrecht has published the 
first series of its monthly wind charts for the North Atlantic. 

— Twelve ships have been abandoned by exploring expeditions 
in the Arctic regions since 1821. 

— On the 21st of April, Dr. Volkmann, professor of Anatomy at 
the University of Halle, died. 


— Davenport, Iowa, has a factory where sugar is made from 
corn, 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


Comfortable and Cheap Board 


During the Summer, for Teachers, at Teachers’ Rest. 
T mkins’ Cove, Rockland County, New York. Send for 
circulars. 125 


School Committee Notice. 


An examination of candidates for Principal of the Bangor 
High School will take place on July 10th, next, at 10 
o'clock a.M., in the High School Building. Applicants for 
the position, wishing information regarding the course of 
studies pursued in the High Schook can apply to S. P. 
Brappury, Ksq., School Agent, Bangor, Me. 

124 tf R. KELLEHWER, Sec’y. 


Cheap Bibles. 


The only place in Boston where all publications of the 
American Bisie Society are sold 


AT COST, 


is at No. 8 Beacon Street, — Depository of Massa- 
chusetts Bible Society. 
120 E. CUTLER, Agt. 


TEACHERS FURNISHED GRATIS. 


HE New-England Bureau of Education, 16 

Hawley St., Boston, makes no charge to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the best teachers for every position in every 
grade of school from that of head-master of the city Hi 
School to the teacher of the smallest District in the 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the names 
and references of just the kind- of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you advertise, you may have fifty applicants, out of which 
not three would be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
Privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 
references, recommendations, photogra i ats ready to be 
consulted. F. oN W, Manager. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 2zoth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. the best in the 
i ientific, Biblical, Pre School. For cata- 
Luaws D. .» Prest. 82 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and $ chools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PATTEN. §2 


ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. 51 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGLas. 


C4BLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 


pre, COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 

Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 

penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 
LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 


Cham 14. . M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
OF AGRICULTURE, 


ERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


yow4 COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. HutBert. 


M4BI2=1ttTA COLLEGE, Marie Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREWs. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS, &C. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
B TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Departmen 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bound Volumes 
— OF THE 


N. E. Journal of Education. 


Vols. III. and IV. in One Book. 
Price $4.50, at our Office. 
Address 
Publisher N. EB. Four. of Education, 
107 16 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
SHOULD HAVE A BINDER 
FOR “THE FOURNAL.” 


PRICE $1.50. 


SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Address THE FOURNAL, 
16 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E 
R. Hanover, N. H. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations June 4 and s, and September 
19 and 20. S. KneeLanp, Sec’y, Boston. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak 
P land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J.. A. Benon. | 

ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowne, Troy, N. Y. 

GHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 

College. Address Prof. G. J. Brus, New Haven, Ct 


GYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the as. de 

operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. riaven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical Oe F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 


Medical ao or ci an 
address Prof. C. I. Parpex, 426 East 26th street. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Anniz E. Jounnson, Principal. 101 2% 


Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 


superior, charges low. Jas. P. Weston, Princ. gitf 


GANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gao. Gannett, Princ. 5122 


EILtsIvE HOME for Young Ladies. Small] Fam- 
ily School. Address Miss AvgLae Brewer, Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 123m 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan. 
tages. Address Cuaries C. Bracpow, Principal. 46 22 


INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 1242 


EW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. Macau, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


TuLoEr LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 


Hream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 
ly ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 
W FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass. Summer Term begins April 3. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. Haske tt, Principal. 106 2z 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
DAMS ACADEMY, Qui 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmocx, LL.D. 


BARRE ACADEMY, has two departments, 
a Classical and Scientific. J. S. Spau_ptne, Principal. 


- BALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 
Military. 


street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, 


The different d en indergarten, Preparatery, and 
e erent departments, rga: 


. | Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from 


twenty-one years of age. Special students received in al) 
sections of Goon Department. " 


ETRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. ‘Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Geo. H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
has su advantages for Classical train- 
ing. Apply to H. T. Furier, Principal. 70 82 


GFRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Steseins, A.M. 


EST PENNA. CLASSICAL & SCIENTIFIC 

INSTITUTE. For both sexes New building for 
Ladies. Ofen grate in each room. JONATHAN 
Jonzs, A.M., Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 123 | 


ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. Thoroughly equipped. Furnishes best 
of instruction. Address N. Leavenwortn, A.M., Princ. 


EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. T. Aten, West Newton, Mass. 


W4sn ER’S Polytechnic Business College 
Providence, R. 1. The most practical institution 
lenraing ip the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For cai or information, address, at New Britain, 
101 Zz I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


ME STATE NORMAL SCHUOL, 
Cc of Stud Na bet 
ourse tudy in Normal Department, two years. 
For circulars, address 
1122 CHARLES A. MORFY, Principal. 


Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 22 2 


M48 STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcasTer. 
Next entrance examination, July 11 and 12. 
Address E. H. Russgxt, Principal. 55 22 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, 

Regular course of study two years. AS and Advanced 

Ceurse for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 

or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Next entrance examination July 6, 1877 Address, 
LLE HYDE, Principal. 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Princ. 82 zz 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpsn, A.M 


EYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 

Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 
eatalognes address Bent. F. Mrits A.M., Principal. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-clas: 
Boarding School for both sexes, Expenses moderate 
For catalogue address Henry Priast, Principal. 89 zz 


ACADEMY, Musical. Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Braxasice, A. M. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 2 


AMPTON Normal and Agricultural Inst. 
H Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. ARMsTRONG. 66 2z 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces 
ter, Mass. C. B. Metcare, Superintendent. 56 


‘or Ladies 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D, 


Warr NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
catalogues, etc., address 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Ome CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three full 
courses in Normal, — and Classical. 
Summer Kinde en Training for Ladies commences 
April 3, 1877. rman, Music, and ~~ without addi- 
tional charge. For catalogue address JOH 

Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Pnincipals, Worthington, Franklin 
County. Ohio 


W 4kkEr ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
deuts for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 


tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx,, Prin. 


102 
A A WEEK i town. Terms and $s outf 
H, HALLETT § CO. Porland, 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. 0. Tompson, Worcester, Masa 


TIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mysti i 
A pleasant home, with thorough 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K Bucxiyn, A.M. 


EW-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 


AN Ladies. Address D. N. Camr, Principal, % 


NUMERAL CARDS. 


Used in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Address 
my ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., 
oston, or THompson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley Street, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 


Office on receipt of the retail price. Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal of 


from our 
Education, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
’s Directory. 6xro. 200pp., cloth - - - Lum Smith. mit 25 00 
ed., paper. - Grace Aguilar. D. Appleton & Co. 
Mother’s Recompense. New ed, paper. h 
American C Paper. BG. Northrop. A. S. Barnes & Co. 50 
rican Cen’ - B.G. 0 
- - - Dallas. G. W. Carlton & Co. 1 50 
Progressive Ship Builder. 2 vols. - - - ~ Griffith. A J. Bicknell & Co. 12 co 
Unswerving. C - - be - - Gilmore. Thomas G. Crowell. 1 50 
Theory of Biarmony, etc. - - Saroni Oliver Ditson & Co. 125 
Life of Christ. - ° - - - - - Fleetwood. W. W. Harding. 1 50 
Woman Hater. Paper. - ° - ° - - Charles Read, Harper & Bros 75 
~Atlas. 40 ma - - - » B. 
Wan tuecen Meutes School a Type of God’s Moral Law? Gladden. Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 40 
Guide to Mt. Desert, Me. ad - - . - Loring, Short & Harmon, 40 
A Noble Life. Cloth. - - ° - - - Kingsbury. D. Lothrop & Co. 125 
Algebra. Part - - - - Dalton. Macmillan & Co. 125 
Pottery and Porcelain. New ed. - - - - Hooper& Phillips. . rd 175 
Latin Rhetoric. - - - Nixon. 75 
Sanskrit Grammar. New ed. - of - - - Williams. 6 00 
Heiress in the Family. - : - . - Daniel. T. B. Peterson & Co. 1 00 
Holy War with Life. Newed = - - - nd - Bunyan. Porter, Coates & Co. 125 
Pilgrim’s Progress, New ed. - 125 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Etiquette. - - - Duffey. 1 
Club of Valley Rest. Cloth. ¥ G. P. Putnam's Sons. bo 
Protection in U. S. - - - - Sumner. 50 
Afterglow. - - - - - - - No Name Series, Roberts Bros. 1 00 
Jan of the Windmill. - - . - a - Ewing. i; 1 00 
An Advanced Arithmetic. - - > - - Felter. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 58 
An Intermediate Arithmetic. - - - - 
Thomas DeQuincey. - - - 
Economic - - - - Murray Scribner, Welford & A. 2 50 
Heredity. Paper. ~- - - - - - Platt. S. R. Wells & Co. 10 
Wonders of Prayer. - - - Williams. H. T. Williams. 
A Peep Bebind the Scenes. - - - - - Mrs. Walton. Robert Carier & Bros. 
Half-Hours in my Study. 12mo. - ° ad - C.S.Henry,D.D. T. Whittaker. 1 50 
Half-Hour Series 12 volumes out. - ° - ° Harper & Bros. each 25 
Log Letter from Challenger.” 2d ed. - Campbell. Macmillan & Co. 2 50 
Dialogues for Young People. - - - - Macaulay. Robt. M. DeWitt. 50 
Hope of the Righteous. . - - - e Chadbourne. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 
Manual of the Vertebrates of Northern U. S. “ - Davin S. Jordan. Jansen McClurg & Co. 2 00 
New American Practical Arithmetic. - - - J. H. Butler & Co. 
‘The Chid's Bible. Quarto, pp. 838, cl. - - : Nat. Publishing Co. 6 00 
History of Centennial Exhibition. 8vo, pp. 918, cloth. - J. D. McCabe. ned ed 3 50 
Creative Science. Pp. 1055, cloth. - - Prof. O. S. Fowler. 3°75 
One Hundred Choice Selections in Prose and Poetry, Nos. 1-13. Garrett. P. Garrett & Co. 50 
La Gaviota—The Sea-Gull. Pp. 291, cloth. - - Feman Cabaliero, T. B. Peterson & Co. 1 50 
A Day of my Life; or, Every -day Experience at Eton. Pa. Geo. R. Lockwood. 50 


Publisher's Notes. 


Dr. E. R. HumpPHReys, it will be seen by his 
advertisement, remains in the city to read with 
Harvard candidates for October, and with con- 
ditioned students, in the clearing of whom on 
former occasions he has been very successful, 
We are glad to hear of any mark of favor or suc- 
cess awarded to a faithful, hard-working scholar 
and educator, and therefore it is with sincere 
satisfaction we have learned that the manual of 
Latin Composition, recently edited by Dr. Hum- 
phreys for J. Allyn, has already been adopted as 
a text-book by fifty-three colleges and schools 
We have also seen very lately proofs of the strong 
confidence placed in his scholarship and judgment 
by the very highest classical scholars in England. 
As Dr. H. has on many important occasions 
proved himself a staunch friend of the teacher’s 
profession, all brother teachers will be pleased, 


we are sure, to learn that, after having been laid by 
for some years by severe and dangerous illness and 
heavy domestic afflictions, the restoration to bodily 
health finds his powers as a scholar and teacher 
as bright and strong as ever. We wish him a 
return of success and prosperity. 


Our classical readers will remember that John 
Allyn, 30 Franklin street, Boston, publishes some 
of the very best text-books used in colleges, 
academies, and high schools. The vacation af- 
fords time to give them a careful examination. 


Messrs. Lockwoob, Brooxs & Co., Boston, 
have a choice assortment of books suited to the 
season. Among them a reyiew of Joseph Cook’s 
Theory of the Atonement, by Rev. Washington 
Gladden. 


TeacuERrs and School Officers who are exam- 
ining new books for adoption for the coming year, 
will find it for their interest to send to Messrs. 
Sower, Potts & Co., for their catalogue of school 
text-books. Their address is 530 Market street, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

Pror. Cyr will form classes in connection with 
the Institute which is to be held in East Green- 
wich, R. 1, from July 25thto August 22d. The 
well known ability of this eminent French scholar 
should secure him large numbers for his classes. 
For particulars address Mr. Cyr at 174 Tremont 
street, Boston, 


WE invite the attention of our readers to the 
Wilson Adjustable Chair, advertised in our 
columns. It is the result of years of study and 
experience in trying to make an easy chair, ad 
justable to different positions. We know of no 
afticle of furniture which js so well adapted to 


secure comfort and rest to a wearied teacher after 
the hours of daily toil are ended. 


THE striking and beautiful advertisement of 
Messrs. Bullock & Crenshaw, manufacturers and 
importers of chemicals and chemical apparatus, 
will attract the attention of college instructors, 
technical, normal, and high school teachers. This 
well-known house furnish the very best materials, 
at reasonable prices. Send to Bullock & Cren- 
shaw, 528 Arch street, Philadelphia, for descrip- 
tive-priced catalogues. 


D. LotHror & Co., Boston, announce rare 
books for thoughtful readers. “Light on the 
Dark River, or Memorials of Mrs. Hamlin,” is 
one of the very best of its class ever published. 


Gait HAMILTON’s NEW DEPARTURE is a book 
of sentiment (?) entitled “ First Love is Best.” 
Estes & Lauriat are the enterprising publishers, 
and sell it for $1.50. It is a delightful book, and 
proves that “Gail” can write good stories as 
well as chastise editors with her pen. 


Joun Wixey & Sons, New York, announce in 
their advertisement, in another column, works of 
great interest to scholars in America,—Bibles in 
Hebrew and Greek, Concordances, Grammars, 
works in Arabic and other foreign languages. 
Send to them for a catalogue. 


Tue International Sunday School Lessons, 
published by Nelson & Phillips, 805 Broadway, 
New York, should be in the hands of every teach- 
er and scholar of the Bible in America. It costs 
only 25 cis. per year to get the Berean Quarterly. 


Lockwoop’s FIELD Portro.io is admirably 
adapted to preserve plants, leaves, ferns, and 
flowers, and supplies a want long felt by Botanists 
and Summer Tourists. See advt. in another col- 
amn. Send to Lockwood, Brooks & Co. for de- 
scriptive circular, 381 Washington street, Boston. 


THE best penmen need good ink to produce 
beautiful manuscript. Thousands bear testimony 
to the superiority of that made by Maynard & 
Noyes. 

WE invite attention to the microscope for one 
dollar, suited to students of Botany, Geology, &c, 
It is just the thing to carry with you on vacation 
tours and rambles. Address M. C. Ac’oa, West 
Medford, Mass. 


_ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful diseases speedily 
yield to the curative properties of Pulvermacher's Belis and 
Bands. They are sale, simple, and effective, and can be 
easily applied by the pat b lf. Book, with fall par- 
ticulars, mailed free. Address Pu. vexmacner Gatvanic 


Co , Cincinnati, Ohio. 426 cow 27 


250 COMPOSITION SUBJECTS. 


actical. Send 10 cents to Wm. E. Buck, 


New, choice, 
} MancuestTsr, N. H. 118 


Supt. of Schoo 


Attention, Teachers ! 


SUMMER BOARD 
Among the Granite Hills! 


THE LOCATION 
Is in one of the most delightful towns on the 
Conn. River, overlooking scenery the most 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 
THE : 
is elegantly situated, in fine order; beautiful 
grounds, spacious yards for children, a fine 
gymnasium, croquet lawns, etc. ; rooms com- 
modious and well furnished, a good table, 
and good pianos accessible to all who desire. 
THE PRICE 3 
of board, from $5 00 to $7.00 per week, is so 
moderate that individuals or families will find 
it as economical to spend a few weeks in this 
healthy and charming home, as to retiiain at 


own residences. 
and their friends, and all desirous of a quiet, 
healthy, and delightful summer retreat, will 
do well to inquire at our office, before making 
other plans This beautiful resort is on the 
line of travel to the American Institute at 
Montpelier. Address 


New-England Jour. of Education, 
124 16 Hawley St., Boston, 


sm THE WILSON PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 
With Thirty Changes of Position 
Parior, Invalid Chair, Child's 
; Crib, Bed or Lounge, Com- 
Dining beauty, fightnces, 
strength, and 
comfort. ery thing to 
exact Science. Ur 
ers by mail promptly ut- 
tended” to. Goods shipped 
to any address, C.0.D. Send 
IMustrated 


Quote Fournal of Ed. 
READING POSITION, ADDRESS 
THE WILSON ADIUS, CHAIR MIG, 60., 661 B’dway, N. Y 


A Powerful Microscope for $1.00. 
Attention, Students of Botany, Geology, etc. 


Heavily nickel- plated, finely finished, and a handsome 
and useful ornament for house or counting-room; indispen- 
sable to Botanists and Naturalists. As powerful as 
the ordinary $5 00 style) Sent by mail, with directions for 
use, $1. Special terms to Clubs and Classes. Address 
M. C. ACTON, Optician, West Medford, Mass. 126a 


Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted. Catalogues 


piving full prices, etc., sent free. 


LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to694 West Eighth S8t., Cincinnati, 


P. H. RODEN, 


(Successor to Roden & Townsend,) 


TAILOR, 
352 Washington St., Boston, 


Is offering Fine Clothing to Order at low prices. 
Liberal to 113m 


KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 


567 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
College and School Class-Work a Specialty. 


Estimates given on application. 
C. KIMBALL. 962 (2) A. W. KIMBALL. 


The CLIMAX Black- 
board Eraser.—A new 
device, which far surpasses 
anything in the line of black 
rd rubbers ever before 

offered to the educational 
public. Universally ap- 
proved by prominent edu- 
cators of the country. 
Warranted moth proof, and to out-wear any other Eraser. 

This Eraser consists of narrow strips of hair or wool ~ 
set on edge in grooves in the ordinary wooden block, an 
firmly fastened at the ends by an ingeniously contrived me- 
tallic dise and flange; making an Eraser neat, durable, 
cheap, and entirely free from the dust of the k, always 
80 annoying in the sc oom. 

Price List. — Coarse Hair Felt, dozen net, $1.75; 
Extra-fine Hair Felt, $2.25 ; Extra-fine All Wool Pelt 

A. G. WHITCOMB, 73 Fulton St., 
ole Agent for Boston 

Can be seen at the rooms of » E. Joyrnal of Educatio 

16 Hawley Street. 402 22 (M) 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEL PENS 


Ot the Old Standard Quality. 
Joseph Gillott’ % name 
Manx awn Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
9: John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOK, Sele Agent. 


Of superior ENGLISH manufacture, and 
justly celebrated for Elasticity, Durability, 
and Evenness of Point. In 15 Numbers, 


THE SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS! 


Varieties suitable to every style of writing. 
For sale by the Trade generally. A Sample 
Card, containing one each of the 15 Numbers, 
by mail, on receipt of 25 Cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00,, 


RMDENNLL.- 


WILLEOX & GIRS 


Only machine 


Inventién, and 
producing Automatic 

Stité 
Results. Indicator. 


Trade Mark in base of every machine. 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Send Postal Card for Illustrated Price List, &c. 


Willeox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
€or. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York, 


Boston: Corner Berkeley and Tremont Sts. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farme, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaypuzen & Tier, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


Sole Agent in Boston for the Climax Blackboard Eraser. 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


JOHN ALLYN, 80 Franklin St., Boston. 


IN PROSE through lish Idiom; Rules and 
Bandas on Latin Prose Composition. By E. A. Abbott. 
Edited by Dr. E. R. Humphreys. Specimen copies mailed 
for 60 cts. 

Pennell’s History of Rome, 75 cts. 
Pennell’s History of Greece, 75 cts. 
Pennell’s Latin Subjunctive, 30 cts. 


A TRACT SOCIETY, 


(N. E. Branch), BOsTON, 
PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


AND 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c, 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, | R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary, Agent, 
mt 23 Franklin Street. 12 


UTHORS’ PUB. CO., 27 Bond St., 
Have just published: NEW YORK. 

IS GUR REPUBLIC A FAILURE? By E. H. 
Watson. 12mo, cloth ex., ink and gold, 436pp. $1.50. 

“ Fair, candid, impartial.”—How, J. H. Gives, Boston. 


_ Grorce S, 


LarD, Boston. ....** Perfection given to the form and style.’’ 
—Hon. Martin Brimmer, Boston .....** Able, impartial, 
and statesmanlike pendium.”—Hon. J. Q. ApAs, Mass. 
For sale, with all our publications, by 
W. B. CLARKE, 340 Washington St., Boston. 


REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER, 


Text-Books Adopted by Harvard. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY, —for the use of 
Colleges and Academies, By J, Wuitr, A.M. 
Numerous illustrations. 1 vol. demi 8vo. Third edition, 
revised. #2 00. 

A PRACTICAL, HANDY BOOK of the CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Henry Fianpers, Author of “The Law of Fire Insur- 
ance,” &c. Fourth edition, revised. Cloth, $1.75. 
“No argument would seem to be necessary to prove the 

importance to the citizens of the United States of an accurate 

knowledge of the theory and practical character of the Federal 


Constitution.”® 


OLAXTON, REMSEN & HAPPELFINGER, 
ubdns 
114 6 24, 626, 628 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


“OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price :— 


Abbott's Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philosophy. 


Inquiries concerning the intellectual Powers and 
the Investigation of Truth. By Joun Aser- 
cromBig, M.D. With additions, &c., by Rev. 


Abbott's Abercrombie's Moral Philosophy, 


The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings By J-HN 
AsercromBig, M.D. With additions by Rev. 
JACOB ABBOTT. ss ccc cece +9? 


Dymoni’s Moral Philosophy. 


Essays on the Principles of Morality and on the 
Private and Political Rights and Obligations of 
Mankind. By J. Dymonp 12mo, cloth......... 1.10 


ICK and FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Street, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Dick’s Recitations and Readings. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
paper Covers, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 cents. 
The best books for School Declamations and Public Read+ 


Ings ever issued. 121 22 


W J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


ST, LOUIS, MO. 


ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


Primary. 
cescecesse -50 | Lectures $1.00. K 2.00 
Common School. 1.50] The five books to Teachers 
ounting-house.. 3.00] for examination for $3.50. 
Special terms for introduction. 114 22 


H ENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
«nday Schools supplied with every hel 
Teachers’ Bibles, glish and all styles, and 
Prices from #1.50 to ®15.00. 
Teachers’ Cards, Liluminated, English and 
erican, very low. 
Notes, by Rev. F. N. Parovsrt and aso best 
F uthors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. 
ull list mailed on application. 112 22 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & Cco., 
os Publish 381 Washington Street, Boston, 
is Art? S.G.W. Benjamin. . . $475 

“strial Art Education, Considered Econom- 
Harvard Book-Rack, . . . 
© Portable Book-Case. Send for circular. 


D FOR the Five Act Centennial Drama: 


well adapted for Schools, Seminariés, and 

general exhibitions. | Single copies, 25 

10 Hawley ducet, Boston, PUBLISHING YO 


| Beginning Life: A Book for You 


D LOTHROP _& CQ., Boston. 


New Books. 
The American Evangelists, Mocdy and Sankey, and 
their work. Sleel portraits and fine engravings: .... $1.50. 
Ned and his Engine, to which is added Will and Fohn, 1.00 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


126 
[_ Ovett, ADAM, WESSON & Co. 
764 Broadway, New York. 


Noble Workers : A Book of Examples for Y: Men. 
By H. A. Page, author of “ Golden Lives,” a 1 — 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


4 A | Men. By John 

Tulloch, D.D., Principal of St. Mary’s College, be: Ap- 

drews. From the r:4th English edition. Revised. 
r vol. r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Wise books of incentive Thestashe, judiciously written, 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York, 


PUBLISH 
International Sunday School Lessons. 


THE BEREAN QUARTERLY 


is new, thorough, practical, concise, suggestive, and 
helpful to both teacher and scholar. Its cost is only 7 cts. a 
quarter, or 25 cts. ayear. Send 7 cts. fora specimen num- 
ber, and be convinced. Address NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
Publishers, 805 Broadway, New York. 126 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents, 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES, : 
A Job Lot of Nors Parsr. good quality, $1 per ream. 
105 2z 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


ORTER & COATES, 


No. 822 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Just Published : 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECK, 


With Passages from His Note Books, 
(1771-1862.,) 
12mo, Cl. extra, Roxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, 82. 
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*EO. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
THE BRITISH EXPEDITION to the CRIMEA. 
By Witttam Howarp Russett. LL.D. New and 
revised edition. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. : : 
‘* Appears opportunely, and will be read at this time with 
renewed interest.—London News. 
TURKEY: Being Sketches from Life. By The Roving 
Englishman. Reprinted in part from “ Househ 
Words,” with numerous additions. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


TIBBALS and SONS, 
* 37 Park Row, NEW YORK, 


Have: 1. Theology, the largest assortment in New 
York. 2. An immense stock of Sunday School Books, 
from all the publishers, 3. School and College Books, 
new and second-hand, sometimes at a great bargain. 4 
Stationery of all kinds. 5 Books sold only by 
Agents. A complete cyclopedia of Moody's Best 
Thoughts, Anecdotes, Illustrations, Sermons, 
and Addresses, and other Books. Send for particulars. 


HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
y subscription : 
Our First Hundred Years. 1 vol., 1000 pp. IIl. $5 00 
All Round the World. 6.6 pp. 1000 Iilustrs.... 5.00 


Life of Charles Summer, 700 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. 1000 Ilis.....- 400 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Deems. 8vo, 700 pp. Ill.. . 4.00 


in the Homes of the Presidents. From Wash- 
ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3.50 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Sireet, New York, 
— PUBLISH — 
M Geographies. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Aige 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literatare. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 2% 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis ......-..---.- 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer's Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch's Mechanical Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 2% 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 

27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following anp Taxt-Booxs: 
Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Rescoe’s | Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 
Lambeart’s Primary Physiology, 


Correspondence solicited, 104 35 


Publishers. 


WORTHINGTON, 
° 750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 
Salm-Salm. Cloth $1 50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Esq., 
Special Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. Ui1., cloth: 1.75 
ee and its Kindred Diseases. By Dr. 
W. W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ ete} Cl. 1.50 
Dyer's History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 
Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed.... 8.00 


OHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


LIST OF 
HEBREW, GREEK, and FOREIGN 


BIBLES, LEXICONS, CONCORDANCES, GRAMMARS, &c, 


POLYGLOTS. 


Polyglotta Biblia Sacra. 2 vols. folio, hf. mor.$ 60 oo 
Polyglot Bible Cabinet. _ 
11 vols. fcp. 8vo, in oak case, mor. 130 00 


Enneaglot New Testament. Fep. 8vo.cloth.. 6 00 
Polyglot New Testament. 4to, cloth.......... 5 00 
Octoelot Common Prayer. Fcp. 8vo, cloth... 5 oo 
Octoglot Paalter. Fep. 8vo, cloth... 1 75 
Hexapla English. 4to, mor., $30 00; cloth,.... 17 00 
Hexaplar Psalter, 4to, 6 00 
ARABIC. 


Arabic Dictionary by Catafago. 
2 parts. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth’ 20 oo 
Arabic Grammar by Wright. 2 vols. 8vo..... 13 00 
Arabic Reading Lessons. Fcp. 8vo, cloth..... 1 50 
Arabic Gospel of Matthew in Arabic. 
Fep. 8vo, cloth. 1 25 
Arabic Ritual. samo, 63 


For sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Prepaid, on the receipt of the price, by mail or express. 
*,* Full list gratis. 126 


Gail Hamilton's New Departare 


is a sentimental sketch entitled 


FIRST LOVE IS BEST. 


rzmo. Cloth. Black, Red, and Gilt, $1.50. 


“ Gail Hamilton will surprise all readers, whether friend 
or foe, in this first attempt at story-telling. The book is a 
delightful one, with really great elements.”’ — Chicago 
Tribune. 

“It is out of the common line of novel writing,—free and 
easy, not to say ‘rattling’ in style.’—Pudlishers’ Weekly. 

“ It shows that she has the skill to write entertaining 
stories.”—A tlantic Monthly. 

“ The conception is original, and is carried out with much 
wit and high-spirited good humor.’’—V. Y. Tribune. 

* It will shortenthe idle summer hours very delightfully.” 
—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


(< Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


MOTHER GOOSE. 


A new fairy play for Sabbath 
schools and public schoals, with 
easy music for young voices. The 
new book also contains Original 
Recitations, Music, Motion 
Songs, &c., for the school-room. 

Price 50 cents. All orders must 
be post-paid to my address. 

Mrs. G. N. BORDMAN, 
wed Box 231, Melrose, Mass. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Blectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywi 


thout shocks 
neat and vit Hi PAO LJ S$ 
the entire increases 
the aide diges- ECTRO your <a 


tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where ; 

all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N. ¥. Say what paper. BE WARE 
OF FRAUD, This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 


Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c, 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Illustrated { Furniture .......- 
Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., 10c 

J. & R. LAMB, 
s9 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


88 tf (2) 


sé For an INKSTAND for 
A Patent just been 
nted to H. H. BurrinGTon, the well known druggist on 
orth Main street. Dr. Burrincton seems to be fortu- 
nate in inventions for school purposes. A year ago a patent 
was awarded him for a Blackboard Eraser, and his Black- 
boards have a world-wide reputation.” — Providence Four- 
nal, April 17, 1877- 
Schools supplied with the above on the lowest corms, by 
the proprietor, or by A. G. WHITCOMB, Agt., 73 Fulton 
Street, Boston. Call and see. 123% 


FRED JUENGLING, 


Engraver w Wood, 


NO. 30 BOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


122 


Published by N#W-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Fer circulars or information, address F. B. 
ELECTRIC PEN and DUPLICATING PRESS. 
SIMPLE PERFECT UNRIVALED 
IN IN IN 
OPERATION. WORK. SPEED. 


From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies 


can be Made by this Process 


from a Single Written Stencil. 


if 


It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamphlets, 


Catalogues, Lawyers’ Briefs, Contracts, Abstracts, Legal Documents, Manifests, Time Tables, 


Freight 


Tariffs, Labels, Letter and Biil Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical Drawings, 


Bills of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, Press Reports, Bankers’ Forms, &c. 
2000 of these Instruments are in use among Railroad and Telegraph Companies and 


brominent Business Firms. 


Send for samples of work and description. 
GEORGE H. BLISS, General Manager, 


R. HENRY, Genl. Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church St.. NEW YORK. 


BH Responsible and Energetic Agents wanted fo introduce the Apparatus, 


220 to 232 Kinzie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WARD & GAY, 
180 Devonshire, St.. BOSTON, MASS, 


124.0 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND 


Publishers. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Publish a complete list of Text-Books for Schools and Col- 
leges, including the following popular works; 
The Standard Latin Series, by Prof. Harkness. 
Quackenbos’s New Histories, Philosophy, New 
Language Lessons and Grammar. 
Krusi’s Inventive and Industrial Drawing. 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, Morse's Zoology. 
Science, History, and Literature, Primers. 
Cornell's Systematic Geography (Rev. ed.), with 
New Physical. 
General Agent for New England, 
M. W. HAZEN, 
22 Haw ay Strsst, BOSTON. 


a2 
A S. BARNES & CO., 
. Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 per annum Sample free for Teachers. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield 8t., Boston: 


H. BUTLER & CO., 
HILADELP 

P HIA, PA., 

APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Bautler’s Pictoria] History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 


New-England Agents: {G. E. WHITTE 
{i Cc. WHITE, 


LARK & MAYNARD, New Yc 
PUBLISH 
Anderson's Series of School Histories, and ‘Tis- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetic» ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hatchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 
ABRAM BROWN, 4gi., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten, 


OWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


New Editions for 1877. 
REDUCED PRICES! 


Warren’s New Geographies. 

Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 

Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 

Greene’s Grammars. 

Greene’s Language Series. 

comme for introduction, and 
AMES A. BOWEN, New England A, 


W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 Brattle-St., BOSTON, 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 


62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng Composition. 
Independent Hand-booleof Mental Arith. 


For information, address the Publishers. 


INN & HEATH, Boston. 


Whitney's Essentials of English Grammar. 
Goodwin's New Greek Wanton. 

Goodwin's Anabasis (4 

Geometry. by G. A. Wentworth, Exeter (June). 
Fitz's Globe. “Our World” Geographies. 
Hudsons Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addison, &c. 
Allen & Greenough's Latin Course. Complete. 
Goodwin s Grk Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers Ore). 
Mason's Music, Wheeler's Trigonometry. 


VAN ANTWERP, Bracc & Co. 


[SUCCESSORSTO 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


A Comp'ete Series. 
A Progressive Series. 


An Attractive and Durable Series. 


A Practieal Series. 
A Popular Scries. 
A Cheup Series. 


The standard school-books of the Eclectic 


Series are more extensively used in public and 


private schools throughout the United States than an imi icati i 

i y other similar publications. The wide- 
spread popularity of these books, their long-continued use in the best schools, and the unequivocal 
indorsement of them by experienced teachers, are the best possible evidences of their intrinsic 
worth and adaptation to the wants of the school-room. 


The Eclectic Series includes 


Thatheimer’s History of En 
Thalheimer’s Ancient, and Medizval and 
Modern Histories, 
Brown’s Physiology, 
Norton’s Philosophy, 
Norton’s Elements of .Physics, 
Schuyler’s Logic, 
Andrew’s Manual of Constitution, 


Ilarvey’s Graded-School Read=rs 
_ and Primary Speller, 
White’s Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Schuyler’s Trig. and Mensuration, 
Evans’s School Geometry, 
Latin Grammar, 
artholomew’s Latin Grad 
Doffet’s French Method, - 
Doffet’s French Literature, 
Hepburn’s Manual of Rhetoric, 
Gow’s Morals and Manners, 
Payne’s School Supervision, 
Kid's Elocution, 
ite’s School R 
Etc. Etc. 


UR For Price List and Descriptive Circulars, address the Publishers. 


VAN ANTWERP 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY. N, E. 


, BRACC & CO., 


28 Bond Street, New York 
Agt., 3 School St., Boston, 


URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 


Recent publications for High Schools, Academies, and 


Private Schools. 

Popular Books ! PRICES REDUCED. 
Orton’s Comparative $1.80 
Autenrieth'’s Homeric Dictionary. 1.10 
Student’s Smaller Classical Dictionary....-- 1.25 


Nordhoff's Politica for Young Americans... .75 
French P:incipia,—Parts I. and 508. 

Student’s Merivale’s Rome... 1:25 
Green's Short Hist. of the English People.. 1.30 
Duff’s Common Schoo! +50 


Student’s Cox's History of Greece... 1.25 
Hooker's Chemistry 1.00 
Loomis’s Elements of Algebra (revised).---.. .90 


Very favorable terms for introduction. 
Ad A. C. STOCKIN, 
Sor New 
41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


104 22 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 


Freeman's Historical Course. 


Vol. I. GENERAL SKETOH. New ed, with In- 
dex, ‘Table, and 16 Historical Maps. $1.50. 


Vol. VI. UNITED STATES. New. $1.40. 
Each volume a candid, philosophical narrative. 


Send for Catalogue. 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & CO., Boston, 

Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Pickering’s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide to Europe. 
Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, DeQuincey, 
Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue 117 


VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 

Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 

White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Gray's Botanies ; 

For New-Engiand States address 

GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


Publish 


&. 


| ea & SHEPARD, Boston. 
THE ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dorsgar, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. 12mg, cloth. $1.50. _ 

Any one, whether teacher, lecturer, or student, who is the 

happy possessor of a Porte Lumi Magic Lantern, or 

other Apparatus, will find this book of incalculable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 

Se k has already appeared in the V. £ 

portion of the wor ya in 

Journal of Education. 

*,* Copies furnished to Teachers for examination, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1.g0. Catalogue mailed free. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


56 22 ; 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
ACMILLAN and CO’S 
SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jonea’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mra. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co,’s Educational Catalogue 
Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 
NEW YORE, 
Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner's 
Pay D. & 8s Traci and 
Bartholomew's Drawing ks. 
Bartholomew’s Primary Cards. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Bovuks. 
Crosby's Greek jes. 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Rolfe & Gilets Course of Physics. 
et’s Cam urse 
Wilson’s Punctuation. 
Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introd turnished 
00 application. Correspondence solicited. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Box 4374 53 Jobe St 
Gen’! New-E 


Books. 
rt Course. 


EW YORK. 
A, MANSON, 42 » Boston 104 22 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
. Publish NEW YORK, 
Hart's its. 


tnam’s es 14 to 81 

The Elemen Science Séries (30 vols. ready), o 

The Advanced Science Series (14 vols. ready), $1.50, 

Putnam’s World’s 50. 

Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 

Day's Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and Logic. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


80 |. PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre. 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura! 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


HELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books : 
Olney's Avithmetics, 
(A fall C in two books ) 


hoo! 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Maihematics. 
Patterson's Spellers. 
Colton’s New Geographies. 
Shaw’s English Literature, 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Baven’s and Wayland's Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophies, 
Keetel'’s French Course, &c. 
Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 


41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


114 22 


ARMSTRONG & CO. 
Have just published 


A Political Economy 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, Viz: 


PERRY'S INTRODUCTION. 


Specimen Copies, $1.00. 


Address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, 


New-England Agent, 


117 23 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON. 


AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By 5. and L. J. Campbell 
e Analytica eaders. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
Malcolm MacVicar. 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. 
B Campbell. 
Seavey’s Go rich’s History of United States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s improved School Records. 
By J. C. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class Word-Speller. By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Elisworth System of Penmanshtp and Book- 
kreping. By H. W. E)'sworth. 
For full list. and particulars, address the Publishers; or 
WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St, BOSTON. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON. MASS. 


NEW UNIVERSITY GEOMETRY. 


BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 
Piave, Solid and Spherical; University Edition. 
This work contains some original features of great prac- 
tical value, and the latest and most approved presentation of 
the subject. It is based, substantially, on the same plan as 
has made the author’s former works so popular. Numerous 
ractical questions illustrative of each Book, and theorems 
or por demonstration, are introduced, serving as practical 
application of the principles of the Book, and for discipline 
in discovering methods of demonstration. Many more exer- 
cises, arranged in proper order, are also at the close 
of the whole. 7 
In the preparation of this work the author has obtained 
valuable suggestions from many European works on Ele- 
mentary Geometry, and the whole has been submitted to the 
criticisms of some of the most eminent educators. 
Copies for examination mailed on receipt of 75 cents. Fa- 
vorable terms for first introduction. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


yes WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 


47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s 
The Franklin Readers; MHillard’s Readers ; 
Walton's Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Prebs. ; 
Hill's Geometries ; Eliot’s History of U. 8. ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal His Fy 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concisé History of the U. 8.; 
Edwards’ Outlines of English History. 


Correspondence solicited. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. | 
Ceppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
| 
| 
t 
McGuffey’s Readers, Speller, and Charts, ee 
Ray’s Arithmetics, 
Ray’s New Algebras, 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics, 
Harvey’s Language Lessons, 
Harvey's English Grammars, 
4 Eclectic Geographies, 
Eclectic Penmanship, 
| Venable’s U. S. History, 


